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Commercial Intelligence 
Crux of Successful Trade 








HY does the Office of Interna- 
W tional Trade of the Department 
of Commerce lay such stress on the hu- 
man element in world trade? 
is it assisting exporters and importers 
to develop new business at this time, 
when the needs of the home market are 
far from satisfied? 

Any satisfactory answer to these often- 
asked questions requires a behind-the- 
scenes view of how and why the OIT 
carries on its commercial-intelligence 
program. 


Human Element Vital 


At the outset it must be realized that 
the human element in world trade is not 
only of the utmost importance but is one 
of the few controllable aspects of export- 
ing and importing. 

Consider its importance. An exporter 
or importer can conduct the most thor- 
ough market analysis. He can practice 
all the rules of the game of. trading 
abroad. Yet these things by themselves 
are not enough to insure success. He 
must also have the right kind of repre- 
sentation. His agent, broker, distribu- 
tor, buyer, or other oversea contact must 
be reliable and qualified to serve him well 
if he is to make profits. 

Many factors are entirely beyond the 
foreign trader’s control. He can do 
nothing to change tariffs, landed costs, 
or rates of exchange. He can’t by-pass 
or ignore regulations and restrictions. 

But once he is ready to engage in sell- 
ing to or buying from foreign markets, 
the choice of the individual or firm who 
will represent him is entirely his. With 
the many facilities for checking on the 
Standing of prospects, there is no rea- 
Son for guesswork in the final selection. 


And why ° 


By Epmunp F. Becker, Assistant 
Chief, Special Services and Intelli- 
gence Branch, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Com- 
merce 


These facilities are found in private 
business, such as credit bureaus, banks, 
trade associations and individual foreign 
traders, and, as already indicated, in the 
Office of International Trade of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 





Reproduction of oil painting by modern Dutch artist. 


( Practical Brass-Tacks Trade-Promotion Is a Main Objective and Attained 
Result of the Commerce Department Service That Brings Together Specific 
Individual Buyers and Sellers in International Trade, Making Known the 
Urgent Needs and Supply-Potentialities as They Develop—A Service That 
Concerns Itself With the Human Element in Commerce, Supplying Vital and 
Dependable ‘‘Facts About Firms’’ and Furthering Mutually Beneficial Deals 
in Fields That Range From Art to Corpse Disposal, From Carob-Bean Seeds 
\ to Sources of Briar Required by Pipe Makers, or Locomotives for Anatolia 


Old-Established Function 


Information about people who are en- 
gaged in foreign trade throughout the 
world is the particular province of the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of 
OIT. This activity was started soon 
after World War I. Controls of that 
period had necessitated the collection 
of a vast amount of data on firms and 
individual businessmen and, _ shortly 
after the Armistice, the Department of 
Commerce came into possession of these 
files. 


This is one of several sent to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division as samples in conjunction with trade lead. Result: The 
Dutch art dealer sold so many paintings in this country that he had to employ additional 
artists to work on contract. 
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Reports of a purely political nature 
were discarded, leaving 17,000 that were 
of commercial value. These formed the 
nucleus of a Commercial Intelligence 
service that has steadily expanded along 
the following three lines: 

(1) Classified lists of potenttal contacts. 
These Trade Lists cover foreign distributors, 
such as agents, distributors, wholesalers, and 
importers; sources of foreign supply—grow- 
ers, producers, and exporters; and principal 
industries, processors, and service organi- 
zations. 

The Lists are prepared by commodities 
and services for practically all trading areas 
in the world. All names listed are first pre- 
screened as to their political and general 
acceptability. : 

(2) Detailed reports on specific individuals 
or firms. Known as World Trade Directory 
reports, these have grown from the original 
17,000 to well over 800,000 at the present time. 

With such a report the United States busi- 
messman can quickly check on the foreign 
prospect’s type of organization, method of 
operation, and size of business in terms of 
employees, capital, and annual turn-over. 
The report further notes the sales territory, 
the general reputation of the prospect, and 
other pertinent details. 

(3) Specific trade leads. The Commercial 
Intelligence Division brings together foreign 
traders of the United States and other coun- 
tries by publicizing carefully checked export 
and import opportunities. 


War’s End Provided Stimulus 


Up until World War II the demand for 
and usefulness of this three-pronged 
service steadily grew. But immediately 
after Pearl Harbor private trade was 
drastically restricted. Commercial in- 
telligence, on the other hand, became an 
indispensable weapon for the Army and 
Navy and all the agencies charged with 
waging economic warfare. 

Victory brought immediate efforts to 
resume private trade, especially by goods- 
starved world markets. Producers, mer- 
chants, and agents besieged our Foreign 
Service offices. They also wrote or 
cabled to the Department of Commerce. 
And soon they began to arrive in this 
country, their numbers increasing with 
each succeeding month. 

Many of these visitors have come as 
representatives of purchasing missions 
sponsored by their governments abroad. 
But, more often than not, they have also 
sought to lay the groundwork for their 
own trading operations. 


Outstanding Examples 


The owner of a large British import- 
wholesale firm in India came here as a 
member of an official buying group. A 
good deal of the governmental business 
was transacted on the West Coast, but, 
while negotiations were still going on, 
this importer sent word to the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division that he was in 
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the market for United States trade- 
marked goods of the general-merchan- 
dise type. 

Before any action was taken the lead 
was carefully checked. A World Trade 
Directory report showed that the firm 
was a long-established one, well known 
and thoroughly reliable. With this as- 
surance we published the news in the 
special department in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY known as “New World Trade 
Leads” (see page 12). 

The Purchasing Mission from India 
wound up its buying program several 
weeks later, leaving the wholesaler free 
to pursue his personal business. By the 
time he arrived in Washington he had 
a sheaf of about 100 replies to the pub- 
lished announcement, and of these he 
selected 10 good accounts. 

In some instances, however, the war 
has brought drastic changes to the opera- 
tions of foreign businessmen. A case in 
point is that of a young Frenchman who 
came here to seek assistance in lining 
up suppliers in the United States. 

He described getting out of his native 
France just ahead of the German army 
in 1940. He went to Argentina and 
opened up a business which he operated 
all during the war. So successful was 
this venture that he has decided to stay 
in that country and operate a branch of 
his French firm. 

Besides the information on his activi- 
ties in the South American Republic, our 
prewar files disclosed that the firm in 
France was a long-established one which 
had handled United States merchandise. 
On the basis of this record his current 
desires were announced, and he was soon 
able to line up several important United 
States accounts. 


Things “Break Right” 


Many curious coincidences occur in the 
day-to-day inquiries that reach the 
Commercial Intelligence Division. A 
United States manufacturer of pipes, for 
instance, asked for suggestions as to 
where he could locate a new source of 
briar. His normal supplies from Tunis 
and other North African areas were re- 
stricted by the French Government. 

It happened that this request was re- 
ceived as we were preparing to announce 
the availability of briar in Greece. Be- 
fore the war the Greek supplier had sold 
his briar blocks in Germany and other 
European markets. Unable to recapture 
those outlets he was looking to this coun- 
try for potential buyers. 

Thus we were able to bring the United 
States importer and the Greek exporter 
into contact with each other, with satis- 
factory results to both. 


August 3, 1946 
“Trade Leads” Get Results 


These few cases are by no means igo. 
lated. They are among hundreds that 
occur in the course of a year. Obviously, 
few can be handled on a person-to-per. 
son basis. Nor would such a practice jn. 
sure wide and equitable dissemination 
of these tangible opportunities to buy 
from or sell to our world neighbors. On 
all points, therefore, the “New World 
Trade Leads” department in this periodj- 
cal serves (it is felt) as the ideal vehicle. 

Here are published the names and ad- 
dresses of foreign business visitors, their 
interests, itinerary and length of stay 
in this country, as well as specific export 
and import leads. In addition, unusual 
opportunities are carried as special news 
items. These may describe the wants of 
a special foreign purchasing mission: the 
desires of individual manufacturers to 
produce United States items under li- 
cense; or, in some cases, the offers of 
foreign producers to sell their patent 
rights in this country. 

The endless variety of these bids to do 
business is indicated by the following, 
chosen from a recent issue of “New World 
Trade Leads” which listed 43 visitors 
from 19 countries. 

Various types of manufacturing ma- 
chinery and equipment were sought by 
the majority of visitors. For example, 
these products were listed by five out of 
eight visitors from Australia, as well as 
by businessmen from Brazil, England, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Norway, South 
Africa, Syria, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


Toward Two-Way Trade 


Opportunities for two-way trade were 
offered in three instances. An importer 
from Brazil wanted to buy a wide assort- 
ment ranging from agricultural imple- 
ments and barbed wire to black pepper 
and codfish. At the same time, he of- 
fered to sell mandioca flour, castor-oil 
seed, and leather. 

A representative of a Chinese trading 
company announced that he was in the 
market for paper, stationery, general 
merchandise, cotton textiles, and scien- 
tific equipment. He sought orders for 
barium sulfate, asbestos, and mica. | 

The third case of wanting to export as 
well as import was that of a businessman 
from Athens, Greece. He hoped to inter- 
est United States firms in importing 
carob-bean seeds. The list of his import 
needs, on the other hand, was extensive 
and highly varied, including machinery 
for cabinetmakers and several types of 
consumer goods. 

In this same issue of ““New World Trade 
Leads,” readers were advised that an 
Italian firm was offering the patent 
rights on a secret process to produce 
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marketable beryllium alloys, and the 
services of technicians having the “know 
how” to apply the process. A reverse op- 
portunity was given by a British indus- 
trialist who sought permission to manu- 
facture United States office machinery 
and equipment under license. 


How Service Operates 


Many who have succeeded in making 
profitable connections through the Com- 
mercial Intelligence services express curi- 
osity as to how the leads reach us. In 
the main they come from Foreign Service 
officers abroad who are under instruc- 
tions to report all business visitors and 
legitimate trade leads. 

Apart from these, however, we are cur- 
rently receiving about 50 letters a day 
from businessmen abroad. Often they 
are written by persons unknown to this 
office. And, of course, many request 
items in scarce supply, such as nylons, 
lumber, rayon, radios, automobiles, and 
textiles. 

What is done about these unscreened 


leads? First they are carefully checked. - 


If there is a World Trade Directory re- 
port in the Commercial Intelligence files, 
we can quickly tell whether the the in- 
quiring firm is reliable. Then if suffi- 
cient details have been furnished to per- 
mit intelligent handling, they are pub- 
lished as trade leads. But when infor- 
mation is too sparse as to either the man 
or his proposition, a request is sent to 
the proper Foreign Service officer to in- 
vestigate further. 

Sometimes leads to do business abroad 
come from United States businessmen 
who have received inquiries they cannot 
handle. They know about the “New 
World Trade Leads”. service; they are in 
thorough accord with the national policy 
of an expanded foreign trade; and they 
pass their leads on with the hope that 
publicizing them will result in satisfying 
the needs of the foreign inquirer. 


“Happenstance” Plays Role 


Now and then leads are uncovered by 
pure happenstance. The first inkling of 
a large Turkish program came to light 
as a result of a routine inquiry by a 
United States firm. This firm had re- 
quested information on a certain con- 
tracting company in Turkey and ex- 
pressed curiosity as to whether it was en- 
gaged in a port project planned by the 
Turkish Government. 

While we had a World Trade Directory 
report on the firm and could fulfill the 
major part of this request, nothing was 
known of the project. A request was 
immediately sent to the Foreign Service 
office, and subsequently a first-class trade 
lead was developed which proved highly 
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Blueprints accompany many reports by For- 
eign Service officers on governmental in- 
dustrial projects. The above illustrates 
one section of the harbor characteristics of 
Eregli, Turkish Black Sea port. A complete 
set of these blueprints was loaned inter- 
ested American firms as an aid in placing 
bids on supplying necessary equipment and 
machinery to improve this and another 
Turkish port. 


interesting to heavy-machinery manu- 
facturers in this country. 

By mere chance we also uncovered an 
opportunity to do business with the Bel- 
gian Congo government. A Foreign 
Service officer on leave from his post 
called at this office. He was describing 
his trip down the Congo and mentioned 
rumors he had heard to the effect that 
the Belgian Congo government planned 
to dredge the channel of that river to 
accommodate larger ships. 

Inquiries in the Department revealed 
no information on the subject, and the 
Consulate at Leopoldville was instructed 
to check immediately. It discovered that 
plans were just getting under way and 
furnished sufficient details to publicize 
the project. As a result, a number of 
United States builders of barges, pumps, 
and dredges were able to submit their 
bids. 


“Cremation Opportunity” 


The Municipality of Bombay recently 
sent this office a post card asking about 
cremation equipment. There was little 
point in investigating the soundness of 
this request until we had made certain 
that such equipment could be furnished 
by United States manufacturers. When 
we were satisfied on this point, the Con- 
sulate in Bombay was instructed to inves- 
tigate and report further details. 

The Foreign Service officer in that city 
promptly submitted a detailed report by 
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airgram in which he pointed out that the 
Hindoos follow the custom of cremating 
their dead. The native habit of using 
wood was proving extremely costly for 
the average Hindoo, and the Government 
was seeking a solution to the problem. 
The Consulate further pointed out that, 
if the initial transactions were satisfac- 
tory, the prospects for additional business 
were bright. 

An announcement was made in “New 
World Trade Leads,” and, while tangible 
results are as yet unknown, several prom- 
inent officials from India have com- 
mented on it and feel that there is a defi- 
nite future for exporting United States 
equipment of this kind. 


The Dutch Paintings Case 


An equally unusual request came to 
the Commercial Intelligence Division 
from the Foreign Service officer in Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands. Here the 
commodity was the work of artists and 
the desire was to sell their oil paintings 
in this country. 

Several sample paintings were sent, 
together with a report giving complete 
details on the artists, the available sup- 
ply, and prices (see picture on page 3). 
The story appeared in “New World Trade 
Leads” with advice that the samples 
would be sent to interested art dealers 
on a loan basis. 

As a result of this published lead, we 
received between 50 and 60 inquiries. 
However, more tangible evidence of the 
effectiveness of this publicity was ob- 
tained from the Foreign Service officer 
in Amsterdam who reported that the 
Dutch dealer had received more orders 
than he could fill and had hired addi- 
tional artists to work on the contract. 


Sleeping Bag Excites Interest 


While response to this and many other 
unusual trade leads has been prompt and 
considerable, it is also remarkably sus- 
tained in some instances. A case in point 
is a trade opportunity published in Janu- 
ary about a paper sleeping bag invented 
and manufactured in Sweden. 

The unique quality of this particular 
bag is the fact that it is made of double- 
impregnated creped kraft paper and that 
it can be retailed in this country for a 
fraction of the cost of fabric sleeping 
bags. 

One sample was sent by the Embassy 
in Stockholm, but the response was so 
great that we requested more and sub- 
sequently received eight. All the sample 
bags are still being loaned, and in a num- 
ber of cases we have referred inquirers 
directly to the inventor in Sweden. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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Finland Gears To Meet 
CONSTRUCTION Needs 


Expansive Building Program Includes the Erection of Hospitals, Schools, 
Administrative Buildings, and Dwellings; Backlog of Needed Residential 
Construction Calls for 230,000 Dwelling Units; House Rationing Now in 
Effect in Helsinki; Government Loans Available to Prospective Builders 


FAR-REACHING construction pro- 
A gram has been planned for Finland 
during 1946 and subsequent years. Gen- 
eral building projects for 1946 include 
completion of unfinished structures 
whenever circumstances permit, erection 
of factories and hydroelectric plants, 
erection of houses for workers in the 
war-reparation and export industries, 
rebuilding of war-damaged structures in 
northern Finland, and the erection of 
new farmhouses for evacués. Although 
much can be accomplished during 1946, 
it will require a number of years to com- 
plete all of these projects. 

Building activities of the Finnish Gov- 
ernment during 1946 will be devoted 
chiefly to the reconstruction of northern 
Finland; a sum of 544,600,000 marks (ap- 
proximately 134.50 marks=$1.00 U. S. 
currency) has been proposed for such a 
program. Among the buildings planned 
for erection are eight hospitals, two 
schools, a provincial administration 
building, other administrative buildings, 
and houses for Government officials. 
Buildings destroyed in northern Finland 
during the war totaled about 20,000, ac- 
cording to the Finnish press. During 
1945, approximately 6,000 new houses 
were erected and about 1,000 buildings 
were repaired in the devastated area of 
Finland. 


Residential Construction 


The present estimated backlog of 
needed residential construction com- 
prises 50,000 dwelling units in the urban 
centers of Finland and 180,000 in the 
rural districts. During each of the next 
5 years, it is planned to build 6,000 units 
in urban centers and 20,000 in rural dis- 
tricts, provided materials are available. 
The average floor space of each unit will 
be 40 square meters. 

Dwelling construction in cities and 
towns in Finland decreased steadily from 
1940 until the end of 1944, as indicated 


By Watter W. Hitt, American 
Vice Consul, Helsinki 


by the accompanying figures (which do 
not include building operations in rural 
districts inasmuch as such data are not 
available): Construction of dwelling 
units in cities and townships totaled 
15,798 during the 5-year period ended 
1944; of the total, only 1,081 dwellings 
were built during 1944, compared with 
3,472 during 1942, and 5,520 during 1940; 
the total number of rooms constructed 
during the 5-year period was 38,605, or 
an average of 2.5 rooms per dwelling. 

The housing shortage in Helsinki is 
particularly acute, and the Finnish Min- 
istry of Social Affairs has estimated that 
that city is short approximately 19,000 
units, which represents one-fourth of the 
total number within the city limits in 
1939. ‘(Since that date large suburban 
areas have been amalgamated with Hel- 
sinki, thereby increasing the present 
number of units.) It is estimated that 
10 years will be required to entirely re- 
lieve the housing shortage. 


House Rationing 


The city of Helsinki continues to at- 
tract new residents, despite the fact that 
the shortage of housing facilities remains 
acute, according to the press of Finland. 
A house-rationing plan of one room per 
person has been put into effect and all 
surplus rooms must be sublet, according 
to an April report. New residents are 
given permits to rent rooms only after 
presentation of adequate proof of the 
necessity which caused them to move to 
the city. In April, an additional 15,000 
persons—so-called black tenants—were 
estimated to be in Helsinki without dwell- 
ing permission, and it was then expected 
that a special Government decree would 
be passed to curb the further influx of 
people. 


Building-Material Shorta ges 


An editorial in the Finnish press de- 
scribed the building situation as “deplor- 
able.” At the end of 1945 permits had 
been granted for 14,000,000 cubic meters 
of construction in Finland, but only 
4,000,000 cubic meters had been com- 
pleted. About 70 percent of the housing 
planned could not be built, chiefly be- 
cause of the shortage of bricks. 

Building materials can be obtained in 
Finland only with permits granted by the 
Building Section of the Finnish Ministry 
of Transportation and Public Works. 
Priority in the distribution of available 
stocks is given to unfinished construc- 
tion, necessary new construction for the 
war reparation and export industries, 
reconstruction work in war-devastated 
northern Finland, and new farmhouses 
for evacués and ex-servicemen under 
the resettlement plan. Unfinished con- 
struction alone is estimated to require 
32,000,000 bricks, 900 tons of nails, 9,500 
tons of cement, 7,000 tons of reinforcing 
steel, and 25,000 standards (1 standard 
165 cubic feet) of lumber, according to 
this press source. 

Although domestic brick production in 
the past has been 170,000,000 bricks an- 
nually, present production is only about 
70,000,000. In February 1946, the Finnish 
Government issued a decree stating that 
persons in the possession of 400 or more 
bricks must declare such ownership in 


order that the stocks could be used where - 


most needed. However, through the au- 
thorized increase in prices, the Building 
Section hopes to have more than 150,000,- 
000 bricks at its disposal during 1946. 
There is also a shortage of wood, 
especially sawn lumber for building pur- 
poses. Requirements of the Building 
Section are set at 250,000 standards of 
lumber during 1946; however, only 130,- 
000 standards are assufed. To make up 
the difference, forest owners (including 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Latin America’s Economy 


as World Conflict Ended 


Part IV: South American West-Coast Republics 


In Bolivia the Government Was Authorized To Operate Such Tin Mines as Suspend 
| Production; a System of Flying Beef Across the Andes Was Initiated; an Import 








UMEROUS SIGNIFICANT EVENTS 

occurred, and noteworthy economic 
and business trends made themselves 
manifest, in the west-coast countries of 
South America during 1945, the year that 
witnessed the end of World War II. 
These happenings are presented con- 
cisely in the article that follows—the 
fourth part of a comprehensive four-part 
study of ‘‘Latin America’s Economy” that 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY has been 
running. 


Bolivia 


The year 1945 was featured by the 
efforts of the Bolivian Government to 
adjust the national economy to a peace- 
time basis. Of particular importance 
were measures to improve domestic food 
supply, further development of oil re- 
Serves, the authority acquired by the 
Government to operate the tin mines, 
and the establishment of an import-con- 
trol committee. 

Agricultural conditions were good 
throughout the country, although pro- 
duction of most foodstuffs was insuf- 
ficient to insure self-sufficiency. A se- 
vere shortage of wheat, wheat flour, and 
fresh meat was felt in La Paz as a result 
of transportation break-downs in Argen- 
tina, the principal supplier of these food- 
stuffs. Fresh meat was flown into La 
Paz from the Beni regions, marking the 
initial step in a project which may result 
in considerable saving of foreign ex- 
change for Bolivia in the future. 

Under the auspices of the Bolivian 
Development Commission, efforts were 
made to expand agriculture, improve 


Prepared in American Republics 
Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce 
(With Collaboration of Myron 
Burgin) 


food supplies in urban areas, stimulate 
crop research, develop the oil resources 
of the country, encourage manufactur- 
ing, and extend the national transpor- 
tation system. 

Under the terms of the 1945 tin con- 
tract with the United States Commercial 


La Paz today has numerous fine modern structures. 
in the Bolivian capital. 


Committee Was Established. Chile Instituted a Big Six-Year Public-Works Plan, 
Adopted a Broad and'{Promising Agrarian Project, Discovered Oil in the South, 
Experienced Considerable Labor Unrest, Showed Lively Interest in Future Trade 
With Europe and U.S. Tothe North, in Peru, More Coal and Oil Were Produced 
While Other Lines Witnessed Decreases; Official Action Stimulated Industries; 
Chimbote Port Was Opened; There Was a Drive To Cut Foodstuff Imports—and in 
\. Ecuador Measures Were Taken To Try To Cope With Certain Sharp Postwar Changes 


Company, Bolivia’s receipts from sales 
of tin and other minerals were estimated 
to be $2,000,000 less than in the preceding 
year. 

Production of minerals other than tin 
continued at previous levels largely be- 
cause the Banco Minero purchased the 
output of the smaller mines at favorable 
prices. 

By a Supreme Decree of March 29, 
1945, the Bolivian Government was 
authorized to intervene and operate tin 
mines which suspend production. Al- 
though no such intervention was actu- 
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ally undertaken, even in the case of two 
tin mines which ceased production dur- 
ing the year, the measure was strongly 
protested by the mining industry. 

The total number of manufacturing 
concerns changed only slightly during 
the year. The National Industries 
Registry lists 1,232 industrial firms 
representing a capital investment of over 
$12,800,000 (U.S. currency). Plans were 
announced for the construction of sul- 
furic-acid, absorbent-cotton and copper- 
sulfate factories. Establishment of a 
sugar mill near Santa Cruz and the 
building of a metal-drum factory to serve 
the local petroleum industry were also 
projected during 1945. 

Construction was active as a result of 
adequate importation of construction 
supplies and the availability of large 
quantities of locally produced cement. 
Public works were undertaken in various 
fields, including flood control, water 
systems, street paving, and public hos- 
pitals. 

Procurement of essential foodstuffs 
continued under Government operation, 
with sale to the public being effected 
through regular commercial channels. 

Labor disturbances occurred, primarily 
in the mining districts, and were char- 
acterized by nationalistic demonstrations 
and wage demands backed by the Gov- 
ernment. Numerous acts of social legis- 
lation for the benefit of mine workers 
contributed to the rising costs of produc- 
tion in the mining industry. 

Exports for the first 6 months of 
1945, consisting primarily of minerals, 
amounted to $14,294,392, while imports 
for the same period were valued at 
$13,127,263. 
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The United States took approximately 
60 percent of Bolivia’s exports, and sup- 
plied about 60 percent of its imports. 

An Importation Committee was cre- 
ated for the strict and selective control 
of imports; prohibitions were placed on 
the importation of luxuries, and surtaxes 
on all import duties were increased. 


Chile 


Outstanding developments in Chile in 
1945 were: (1) the adoption, by the Exec- 
utive, of a comprehensive Agrarian Plan, 
(2) the discovery of petroleum at Punta 
Arenas, and (3) a 6-year Public Works 
program which included extensive road 
building, domestic and Pan-American 
Highway, and airport construction. 

Unfavorable weather conditions which 
threatened Chilean agricultural produc- 
tion in the early part of the year were 
alleviated in the third quarter, and the 
per-acre yield of most crops in Chile dur- 
ing the crop year is estimated to exceed 
that of 1944-45. It is estimated that the 
1945-46 production of hemp, flax, phorm- 
ium, beans, and peas will be substantially 
above the output of the preceding year. 
The wheat harvest, on the other hand, 
was smaller by 5 percent. 

In February, the Chilean Government 
approved a broad plan of agriculture 
designed to encourage expansion of pro- 
auction, to improve health and living 
conditions of the rural population, and to 
increase farmers’ incomes. Actual im- 
plementation of the program, however, 
depends upon financial arrangements 
which include the issuance of Govern- 
ment bonds not in excess of 500,000,000 
pesos over a period of years. 





Some of the moderate-cost housing recently erected in Valdivia, Chile 
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IN THE MINERAL INDUSTRIES 


Production of nitrate in 1945 totaleg 
1,196,576 gross tons. Exports, in the first 
11 months, amounted to 1,452,070 gross 
tons, compared with shipments of 950,009 
tons in the same period of 1944. It js 
estimated that world demand for Chilean 
nitrate in 1945-46, will amount to 1,809,- 
000 tons, which approximately equals the 
installed capacity of the industry, 

Copper production in 1945 amounted 
to an estimated 488,000 tons of fine ore, 
compared with about 500,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1944. Termination of the United 
States Commercial Company ore-buying 
contract on September 30 and the uncer. 
tainty of world demand were primarily 
responsible for the decline in output, 

Exports of copper of all types, in 1945, 
totaled 470,642 metric tons, destined al- 
most entirely for the United States. 

Chilean mining in general was seri- 
ously affected by the rising cost of pro- 
duction within the country, coupled with 
the critical shortage of tires, gasoline, 
Diesel oil, and replacement parts for 
trucks and mining machinery. A bill to 
encourage small mining enterprises was 
introduced in December. The bill calls 
for lower taxes and import duties on 
machinery and supplies. 

Coal-bearing lands in Magallanes were 
closed to private exploitation in August 
by Government decree returning such 
deposits to the State. 

Discovery of petroleum at the wells 
drilled by United States engineers for 
the Chilean Fomento Corporation in the 
Punta Arenas area was confirmed late in 
December 1945. 

Total mineral exports in 1945, with the 
exception of nitrates, amounted to 829,- 
214 metric tons compared with 573,618 
tons in 1944. 


MANUFACTURING ON UPGRADE 


Activity in the leading manufacturing 
industries continued to increase 
throughout the year. The indexes of 
industrial production and sales during 
the first 11 months of 1945 showed an 
increase of approximately 16 percent 
over the same period of 1944. Industries 
which increased production included 
cement, knitting wool, paper products, 
women’s and children’s hose, sugar re- 
fining, beer, and cigarettes and cigars. 
Decreases in production were recorded in 
glass and glassware, matches, and tar. 
The indexes of production and sales of 
gas also increased 3 percent from 1944 
levels while those for electric energy 
rose 22 percent. 

Several new enterprises were started 
during the year, including the new Ce- 
ment plant near Coquimbo, which in- 
creased Chile’s production of cement by 
240000 metric tons annually. Other 
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important additions to the industrial po- 
tential of Chile were a new fishing and 
canning plant at Arica, a modern con- 
densed-milk plant at Osorno and the 
establishment of a cellophane factory in 
Concepcion. Plans are also under con- 
sideration for the construction of a third 
cement plant in the near future. The 
establishment of an iron-works plant at 
Concepcion was also projected during 
1945, to cost approximately $30,000,000. 
The plant is to operate on ore from El 
Tofo, and the annual output is estimated 
at 180,000 metric tons of manufactured 
iron and steel products. 

The Chilean Development Corporation 
continued to be active in various lines of 
industrial endeavor, including cement 
plants and the pharmaceutical industry. 
It also purchased machinery and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of sand-lime- 
brick products. 


ELABORATE PUBLIC-WORKS PLANS 


Early in 1945, the Chilean Govern- 
ment inaugurated a 6-year plan of pub- 
lic works, which will] entail an estimated 


expenditure of about 3,000,000,000 pesos . 


(about $US100,000,000). In 1945 alone 
expenditures for public works were esti- 
mated at 500,000,000 pesos (about $16,- 
000,000). Specific projects included the 
construction of roads between Santiago 
and La Serena, Valparaiso, and Los An- 
des, and work on the Pan-American 
Highway. The Bureau of Public Works 
was commissioned in 1945 to build a se- 
ries of airports serving Antifagasta, Los 
Carillos (Santiago), Arica, Punta Arenas, 
Balmaceda, Puerto Montt, and Temuco. 
Lack of machinery and heavy rains in 
the south during 1245 delayed work on 
the Cogoti Dam in Coquimbo Province 
which, when completed, will irrigate 
12,000 hectares of land. Irrigation 
projects at Caritaya and Bullileo were 
also delayed by scarcity of equipment. 

Port-works projects at Antofagasta, 
San Antonio, Puerto Saavedra, and Iqui- 
que were under consideration, while at 
Valparaiso expenditures were authorized 
for the purchase of port equipment, such 
as electric mules and trams. 

In 1945, a total of 1,004,169,000 pesos 
was spent and 2,115 permits were 
granted for the construction of various 
types of buildings in 13 communities. A 
large proportion of this activity com- 
prised construction of workers’ homes 
and low-cost housing projects. New ho- 
tels were constructed in various Prov- 
inces, and a hospital structure was begun 
in Santiago. A sum of 40,000,000 pesos 
Was assigned by the Council of the Corpo- 
racion de Reconstrucci6én y Auxilio for 
loans to private individuals for recon- 
struction work in seven of the southern 
Provinces devastated by the earthquake 
of 1939. 
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LATIN AMERICA’S ECONOMY AS WORLD CONFLICT ENDED 


LABOR DIFFICULTIES 


Labor unrest was manifest throughout 
the year in Chile. The most serious 
strike in several years occurred at Chu- 
quicamata when copper workers stayed 
out for almost 2 weeks despite Govern- 
ment and union leaders’ orders to return 
to work. Strikes in various industries 
and particularly in the coal regions occa- 
sioned not only economic disruption but 
also dissension within the different po- 
litical and labor groups of the country. 
The principal cause of labor unrest was 
undoubtedly the rising cost of living, 
which averaged 430.22 for the January- 
November period of 1945 as compared 
with 395.4 in the similar period of 1944. 
The question of the legality of arbitra- 
tion at the order of the Government also 
aroused much feeling among the labor- 
ing groups. 


COURSE OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Total merchandise exports were valued 
at approximately $204,500,000. Copper 
and nitrate shipments constituted about 
one-half and one-fifth, respectively, of 
the total value of exports. The United 
States was Chile’s principal customer, 
taking about 55 percent of the total ex- 
ports, with Argentina ranking second 
with 9.2 percent of the total. Next to 
mineral products, wool was Chile’s most 
important export item; exports amount- 
ing to more than 10,000 metric tons, val- 
ued at nearly $6,700.000. United States 
demand for wool during the year was 
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Block of modern office buildings in Lima, Peru, facing the Plaza San Martin. 


more than adequate to offset Chile’s loss 
of former European and Asiatic markets. 
Some concern has been expressed among 
local wool merchants as to whether the 
United States market could be main- 
tained or whether it will be necessary to 
reenter the former British market. 

Total imports in 1945 were valued at 
approximately $156,000,C000. About 42 
percent of the value of Chilean imports 
was supplied by the United States, while 
Argentina ranked second with 20.5 per- 
cent. Principal imports from the United 
States were petroleum products, chemi- 
cals and dyes, iron and steel products, 
cotton manufactures, newsprint and 
wood pulp, tin plate, machinery, electri- 
cal apparatus, and rubber and rubber 
products. Total imports of sugar and 
cattle were unusually heavy in value. 
These commodities valued at $25,700,000 
accounted for almost 19 percent of the 
total value of all imports during Janu- 
ary—November 1945, or 60 percent above 
the value for the same period of 1944. 
Cattle imports from Argentina amounted 
to $12,528,000, more than double the val- 
ues of the 2 preceding years, and sugar 
imports from Peru amounted to $13,158,- 
000. 

Rice exports, totaling 37,449 metric 
tons, exceeded those of 1944 by 12,800 
tons. However, Chile continued to be 
an importer, on balance, of foodstuffs 
and agricultural products. 

The end of the war heightened inter- 
est in renewing contacts with European 
prewar markets. In Great Britain in- 
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terest was manifested in Chilean wines. 
The end of the war also stimulated im- 
port lines for Chile, including textile 
machinery, rolling stock and locomo- 
tives, trucks, agricultural machinery; 
interest has also been displayed in 
United States and Canadian plywood and 
prefabricated houses. 


Peru 


Economic activity in Peru in 1945 was 
characterized by reduced production of 
minerals, cotton, and wool; increase in 
the output of coal; expansion of petro- 
leum production; establishment of sev- 
eral new industries; inauguration of a 
Government planned and _ sponsored 
hydroelectric development; intensifica- 
tion of efforts to free Peru from depend- 
ence on foodstuff imports, and the 
opening of the port of Chimbote to 
traffic. 

Agricultural production in 1945 was 
beset by high production costs, insect 
damage, and droughts in certain sec- 
tions; however, total production suffered 
no appreciable decline from 1944 levels. 
A reduction in cotton acreage from 
131,930 hectares in 1944 to 131,801 hec- 
tares in 1845 was partly responsible for 
decline in output from 67,153 metric 
tons to 64,400 tons. Exports of cotton, 
on the other hand, rose during the first 
11 months of 1945, amounting to 48,244 
metric tons, valued at 112,620,694 soles, 
an increase of 97.9 percent and 103 per- 
cent in volume and value, respectively, 
over the same period in 1944. This in- 
crease resulted from the shipment of 
large stocks held over from previous 








Airport station at Quito, Ecuador. 
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years. Great Britain and the United 
States, followed by Switzerland, were the 
principal purchasers of Peruvian cotton, 
with considerable quantities going to 
other Latin American countries, par- 
ticularly Chile, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela. 

Sugar acreage and production re- 
mained approximately the same as in 
1944, with 51,700 hectares under culti- 
vation and an output of about 400,000 
tons. Exports of sugar during the first 
11 months of 1945 totaled 297,299 metric 
tons valued at 195,871,948 soles, an in- 
crease of 3 percent in volume but an 
increase of 31 percent in value. Chile 
was the largest purchaser of Peruvian 
sugar, followed by Mexico, the United 
States, Uruguay, and Bolivia, in the order 
named. 

Rice production was estimated at 
850,000 bags of 100 kilograms each, as 
compared with 916,305 bags in 1944. 
Despite this decline in production, a 
large carry-over from 1944 helped to 
keep imports at relatively low levels. 
During the 11 months from January 
through November Peru purchased 127,- 
899 bags abroad. In the same period of 
the preceding year Peruvian imports of 
rice amounted to 184,596 bags. 

Other agricultural production, such as 
that of potatoes, fruits, corn and wheat, 
was normal. Only the bean crop was 
considered below normal. Peru con- 
tinued to depend upon imports to sup- 
plement domestic production of wheat, 
flour, meat, lard, and fruits. Food sup- 
plies were generally adequate, although 
shortages of meats and low-grade rice 
occurred several times during the year 
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in Lima and Callao. The Government 
forbade any reduction of acreage de. 
voted to foodstuffs in coastal areas dur. 
ing the 1945-46 crop year from the 1944_ 
45 levels. 


WOOL, HIDES AND SKINS 


During the first 11 months of 1945, 
1,781,048 kilograms of wool and 3,522 271 
kilograms of alpaca and llama hair were 
exported at good prices. In the same 
period of 1944 exports of these com. 
modities amounted to 1,860,687 kilo- 
grams and 3,072,741 kilograms, respec. 
tively. An increase of 9 percent in the 
production of cattle hides together with 
imports of 1,515,436 kilograms, princi- 
pally from Argentina, were sufficient to 
prevent shortages during the first 11 
months of 1945. The production of 
sheepskins declined by 11 percent from 
1944 levels during the January-Novem- 
ber period, while the output of goatskins 
showed a slight rise. During the first 11 
months of the year, exports of goat- 
skins amounted to 493,392 kilograms 
valued at 1,708,244 soles. Exports of 
sheepskins totaled 236 672 kilograms val- 
ued at 440,802 soles during the same 
period. 


VARYING TRENDS IN MINERALS 


The over-all production of metals and 
minerals during the first 6 months of 
1945 was about 9 percent less than in the 
same period of 1944. Preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that production con- 
tinued to decline during the latter part 
of the year. The output of lead in 1945 
decreased about 3.4 percent as compared 
with 1944; copper 11 percent, and zinc 
approximately 21.5 percent. Vanadium 
production increased 20 percent as a re- 
sult of the operations of the new $4,000.- 
000 plant at Junasha, completed in Jan- 
uary 1945. Molybdenum production, on 
the other hand, ceased almost entirely 
with the closing and liquidation to credi- 
tors of the plant and equipment of the 
largest molybdenum-producing mine in 
the country, which found itself in finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Coal mining was stimulated as the 
cleaning plants in the Santa Valley at- 
tained a capacity of about 250 tons daily 
of cleaned and sized anthracite. Deliv- 
eries of coal from Santa cleaning plants 
are now being made to vessels stopping at 
the harbor of Chimbote. Total output 
showed an increase of approximately 8.4 
percent over 1944. The production of 
silver, as well as of gold, lead, zinc and 
copper ores with which it occurs, was 
stimulated by the increase in the silver 
purchase price in September by the 
United States. Silver and gold produc- 
tion in 1945 were 1.6 percent and 3 per- 
cent greater, respectively, than in 1944. 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Skyline of bustling Sao Paulo, one of Brazil’s great business centers. 
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Living Costs in Brazil— 


United States Citizens Planning To Live, Travel, or Operate } 
an Office in Brazil Will Find Herein Some Vital Facts About 
the Cost of Living or Conducting a Business in That Country J 


IVING COSTS in Brazil have risen 
L steadily since 1934, but the rise has 
been pafticularly accentuated since 1939. 
From the point of view of a new resident, 
who must obtain housing and hire ser- 
vants, the increase in the cost of living 
has been especially severe. It is the con- 
sensus of several persons, who have re- 
sided recently in both the United States 
and Brazil, that to live on the standard 
customary for Americans in Rio de Ja- 
neiro or Sao Paulo would cost about 30 
to 50 percent more at the present time 
than in Washington, D. C., or in New 
York. This is owing not only to higher 
prices but also to the fact that it is nec- 
essary to employ servants and to incur 
various other expenses which are Op- 
tional in the United States. 

The data given here are mainly for 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. A study 
of living costs in certain Brazilian cities 
in 1944 showed the following relation- 
ship to costs in Rio: Sao Paulo, 98.2 per- 
cent; Porto Alegre, 78.0; Recife, 95.2; and 
Bahia, 97.2. 


By Gerrrupe E. Heare, American 
Republics Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of 
Commerce 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This article is extracted from a cir- 
cular by the same title which has been 
prepared for publication in the Inter- 
national Reference Service. The infor- 
mation is intended for Americans who 
plan to reside or travel in Brazil. The 
price data given are those correspond- 
ing to the standard of living which 
foreign representatives of United States 
firms customarily desire to maintain. 
Values are stated in terms of the cru- 
zeiro, written in Brazil Cr$1,00 which, 
for purposes of approximate conver- 
sion, may be considered as equivalent 
to 5 cents in United States currency. 











Sample hotel rates in Rio and Sao 
Paulo for a room with bath, in cruzeiros 
per day per person, are about 80 to 160 
with meals and 60 to 120 without meals. 


In general, rates are lower in the smaller 
cities. Rents are frozen at 1941 levels, 
but new or remodeled dwellings are 
rented at legally higher rates and, in 
many cases, a bonus is required before a 
lease is signed. It is difficult to find a 
suitable unfurnished dwelling and more 
difficult to locate a furnished one. 
Approximate monthly rentals in Rio 
and Sao Paulo, in cruzeiros, for one- to 
three-room apartments range from 800 
to 2500, unfurnished, and from 1,000 to 
3,509, furnished; for four- to six-room 
houses, the range is 3,000 to 4,500, unfur- 
nished, and 4,000 to 6,000, furnished. 


Scarcities of Some Foods 


There are sporadic scarcities of cer- 
tain foods, and in Rio there is a perma- 
nent shortage of milk. Sugar is 
rationed; meat is scarce and expensive 
for its quality. Most of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables usually available in the 
United States are obtainable. Dried 
staples are available in quantity. Bra- 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Office 


English Firm Seeks Right 
To Make Fork-Lift Trucks 


The right to manufacture, under 
license, pallet-handling fork-lift trucks 
and industrial trucks is sought by a well- 
known English manufacturer. 

This request to obtain United States 
patent rights comes from J. Collis & 
Sons, Ltd., 42 and 43 Regent Square, 
Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C. 1, whe 
claim to be the largest producers of 
lifting trucks in England. 

In a letter to the American Embassy 
in London, the British firm states that, 
in addition to selling throughout the 
United Kingdom, it is represented in 
South Africa, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, South America, the Near East, 
and Egypt. Sole selling agents are cur- 
rently being appointed in those countries 
having no representation. 

A new Cadoxton Works at Barry, 
Glamorganshire, will be ready for pro- 
duction in a few months, and sufficient 
capacity and floor space has been allo- 
cated for the manufacture of fork-lift 
trucks. 

American firms interested in this op- 
portunity should write directly to J. Col- 
lis & Sons, Ltd., at the above address. 


Rights Offered To Produce 
Supersulfated Metallurgical 
Cement 


An opportunity to manufacture under 
license a metallurgical cement now being 
produced in Belgium and France has 
been reported by the Economic Counselor 
of the American Embassy at Brussels, 
Belgium. 

The product—“SEALITHOR’’—is su- 
persulfated through the addition of very 
small quantities of artificial cement and 
some calcium sulfate to basic granulated 
blast furnace slag, in such proportions 
that the mixture contains at least 7 per- 
cent of sulfuric anhydrid. 

The patent holders say this cement has 
all the properties of chemical resistance 
associated with hyper-aluminous ce- 
ments. At the same time it is reported 
to have the same properties of compres- 
sive resistance as the best high-resistance 
portland cements, and a higher resist- 
ance to tensile stresses. Also, it is said 
to be stable in the autoclave-test. Dila- 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed be- 
low have recently expressed their in- 
terest in buying or selling in the United 
States, or in United States represen- 
tations. Most of these trade oppor- 
tunities have been reported by Amer- 
ican Foreign Service officers abroad, 
following requests by local firms for 
assistance in locating American trade 
contracts. Additional information 
concerning each export or import op- 
portunity, including a World Trade 
Directory Report, is available to quali- 
fied United States firms, and may be 
obtained upon inquiry from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division of the 
Department of Commerce, or through 
its field offices, for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond 
directly with the firms listed concern- 
ing any projected business arrange- 
ments. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good re- 
pute, the Department of Commerce 
cannot assume any responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing 
export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as 
export opportunities are in short sup- 
ply or that full facilities for private 
trade may not have been reestablished 
in some of the areas from which in- 
quiries have been received. However, 
many United States foreign traders are 
proceeding now with negotiations for 
business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer To Num- 
bered Items In Sections Below] 


Agricultural Implements and Equip- 
ment: 2, 9. 

Aircraft: 46. 

Alarm Clocks: 4, 17. 





Audiophone Equipment: 17. 

Automobiles and Automotive Equip- 
meni: 4, 6, 22, 39, 40. 

Ball Bearings: 34. 

Batteries: 35. 

Bicycles and Accessories: 22, 39. 

Building Supplies: 22. 

Chemicals: 2,9, 13, 17, 23, 44. 

Clothing and Accessories: 5, 30, 32. 

Construction Materials: 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11. 

Cosmetics: 17. 

Cutlery: 28. 

Electrical Appliances and Equipment: 
11, 19, 22, 26, 27, 28. 

Foodstuffs: 2, 4, 22, 31, 32. 

Footwear: 17. 

Fuel: 14. 

General Merchandise: 1, 21. 

Glassware: 4. 

Hardware: 28. 

Heating Equipment: 7. 

Household Equipment: 19, 26. 

Industrial Equipment: 9. 

Insecticides: 9, 13. 

Leather and Leather Goods: 10, 32. 

Machinery: 2, 3, 6, 8, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 22, 28, 36, 45. 

Metals and Minerals: 4, 44. 

Motors: 41. 

Musical Instruments: 38. 

Novelties: 19. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 12, 19 
28. 

Optical Equipment; 17. 

Paper and Paper Products: 10, 13. 

Pharmaceuticals; 19. 

Photographic Equipment: 42 

Plastics: 4, 32. 

Radios; 17. 

Refractory Materials: 37. 

Refrigerators: 4, 17, 268. 

Rubber Goods: 32, 35. 

Stationery; 12, 19 

Stoves: 7, 28. 

Textiles: 1, 10, 13, 16, 18, 20, 21, 30, 32 

Theater Equipment: 19 

Tires and Tubes; 2. 

Tools: 4, 6, 40. 

Toys: 4, 43. 

Trucks: 6. 

Typewriters: 9, 28. 

Watches: 17. 

Wood and Wood Products; 24, 25, 29. 





tion, measured on a great number of 
tests, was negative. 

Specific advantages of “SEALITHOR” 
are described as follows: 


1. High mechanical resistances at the mo- 
ment of contact with aggressive agents. 

2. Impermeability against the penetration 
and crystallization of poisonous salts; also 
reduced porosity. 

3. High resistance to dissolution of erosion. 

4. Minimum amount of fissuration. 

5. Resistance to chemical agents, particu- 











larly selenitical water, sea water, pure water, 
soap-forming oils, and diluted acid solutions. 

The product is made principally of by- 
products of steel works, making for low 
costs. It requires about 45 kilograms of 
coal per ton for its manutacture; can be 
produced in existing cement works, pro- 
vided they are located near metallurgical 
centers. 

At present this cement is manufac- 
tured in the plant of Société Anonyme 
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des Ciments de Thieu, 37, Boulevard du 
Regent in Brussels, and at the S. A. de 
Matériel de Construction at Fresnes sur 
Escaut, France. 

The manufacture is covered by patents 
in all countries of Europe, and in the 
United States. Since 1938 about 200,000 
tons of this cement have been used in 
Europe in all kinds of construction jobs, 
and especially for foundations of sewers 
and works in sea water. Currently, it is 
being used extensively for reconstruc- 
tion of Belgiam and French harbors. 

Anyone desiring further information 
on this product can write to either of 
the above-mentioned plants or to the 
American Embassy in Brussels. 


British Firm Seeks License on 
Semiautomatic Valve 


Watson Water Softeners, Limited, of 
England, wants to negotiate with an 
American water-softening manufacturer 
who holds patent rights on a semiauto- 
matic valve. 

Specifically, this firm hopes to obtain 


a license to make and distribute such a> 


valve throughout Great Britain on a 
royalty basis. In addition to the United 
States patent, it would be desirable to 
have the invention registered under a 
British patent number. 

The valve, particularly if adapted for 
use in household plants, must be eco- 
nomical to produce, as the market is 
highly competitive. It should also be 
readily convertible into a fully automatic 
one. 

According to a dispatch from the 
American Embassy in London, the Eng- 
lish company has operated Nat-Rol 
Works, Watford, Herts, since 1904. A 
World Trade Directory Report is now 
available on the Watson firm. 

American manufacturers are advised 
that Watson Water Softeners, Limited, 
handles both domestic and industrial 
plants and is the actual producer of the 
chemical used in the Base Exchange 
process. As production is being held up 
at present, this company would appre- 
ciate a prompt response from anyone in- 
terested in its request. 


Seville School Looks To 
America for Equipment 


Illustrated catalogs and price lists of 
the latest in American school equipment, 
aS Well as quotations on electric lighting 
systems for schoolrooms and dormitories, 
are being sought by the architect of a 
hew Jesuit school to be erected in Seville, 
Spain. 

In a dispatch from the American Con- 
Sulate in that city, the project is de- 
scribed as an institution for 2,000 stu- 


NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 


dents of elementary, high-school, and 
university grades. Accommodations will 
be provided for 1,000 students at the 
outset. 

The school, which is to replace a 
smaller one, will occupy 12,000 square 
meters. It is estimated that the project 
will involve the expenditure of about 
30,000,000 pesetas ($2,673,800 at the 
present official buying rate of 11.22 
pesetas to the dollar). 

American firms interested in this ex- 
port trade opportunity are advised to 
establish early contact with the Rector of 
the School and the architect, for further 
information. The Rector, Reverend 
Father Francisco Delgado, should be ad- 
dressed at Plaza de Villasis 6, Seville; the 
architect, Senor Antonio Illanes del Rio, 
at Avenida Queipo de Llano 42, Seville. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Africa—B. S. Mohindra, representing 
World Wide Agencies, Ltd., and Traders, Ltd., 
both of P. O. Box 1557, Nairobi, Kenya Colony, 
is interested in textiles, soft goods, and gen- 
eral merchandise. Scheduled to arrive: Au- 
gust 1, via New York City. Length of visit: 
2 months. U.S. address: c/o Ernest Seidel- 
mann, Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

2. Algeria—Henry Geneste, 11 Rue Rovigo, 
Algiers, is inerested in the purchase of and 
representation for foodstuffs, reconstruction 
materials, agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments, industrial chemicals, and tires and 


tubes. He is now in this country for several 
weeks. U. S. address: Hotel McdAlpin, 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway, New 


York, N. Y. Washington, D. C., Representa- 
tive: Dorothy J. Walker, 917 Eighteenth 
Street, NW. Telephone: Metropolitan 5707. 

3. Argentina—Moises Rubin, representing 
Aaron Kaplan y Cia., Larea 621, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in used textile machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive: July 18, via Miami. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U.S. adress: c/o 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 60th Floor, 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Brazil—L. Z. Feigenson of Feigenson & 
Cia., Ltda., 346 Rua Libero Badaro, Sao Paulo, 
is interested in purchasing galvanized iron 
pipes, steel sheets, portland cement, alarm 
clocks, television sets, automobile radios and 
other accessories, wheat flour, macaroni, and 
heavy chemicals. He also would like to repre- 
sent American manufacturers, or exclusive 
export distributors, of glassware, carpenters’ 
and mechanics’ hand tools, plastic products 
for ladies, toys, and domestic refrigerators. 
He is now in this country for an undeter- 
mined length of time. U.S. address: Croy- 
don Hotel, Room 1425, 12 East Eighty-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

5. Ceylon—Mrs. Delcie May South, repre- 
senting Molyneux Modes, 31 Elibank Road, 
Havelock Town, Colombo, is interested in 
dress designing. Scheduled to arrive: About 
August 1, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o The Commercial 
National Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 46 
Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, San Francisco, and Hollywood. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Chile—Hector Burr (Veyl), representing 
Barros, Burr y Cia., Ltda., Calle Agustinas 925, 
Casilla 2675, Santiago, is interested in repre- 
sentations for construction materials, auto- 
mobiles, trucks, tools, and machinery; in this 
connection, he would like to contact manu- 
facturers directly. Scheduled to arrive: June 
24, via Miami, for a stay of about 3 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Miss Virginia K. Smith, 202 
Oxford Street, Hartford, Conn. Itinerary: 
New York City, Washington, D. C., Hartford, 
and Los Angeles. 

7. Chile—Alfredo Delano (Concha) of Al- 
fredo Delano y Cia., Ltda., Ahumada 91, Casilla 
2405, Santiago, is interested in the pur- 
chase of and distributorship for pumps, elec- 
trolytic equipment, semifabricated stoves, 
water heaters, refrigerators, and any other 
semimanufactures related to construction. 
Scheduled to arrive during August, via New 
York or Miami, for a visit of 1 month. U.S. 
address: c/o Chilean Consulate General, 61 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, Boston, Chicago, and Washington, 
D. C. 

8. Colombia—Octavio Garcia Naranjo, Calle 
12, No. 5-42, Bogota, is interested in con- 
struction material and machinery. Scheduled 
to arrive: July 14, via Miami. Length of visit: 
2months. U.S. address: c/o Colombian Con- 
sulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

9. Colombia—Juan de Narvaez, Avenida 
Jimenez de Quesada No. 8-60, Bogota, repre- 
senting La Casa de Ganadero, and Dalla Valle 
de Narvaez, both of Bogota, is interested in 
insecticides, chemical products, agricultural 
and industrial equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive: July 13, via Miami. Length of visit: 2 
months. U.S. address: c/o Colombian Con- 
sulate General, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Detroit, Washington, D. C., St. 
Louis, and New Orleans. 

10. Colombia—Dr. Carlos Velez (Platin) of 
Rivera Velez & Cia., 51-23, Carrera 52, Me- 
dellin, is interested in textiles, leather, and 
paper. Scheduled to arrive: July 15, via Mi- 
ami. Length of visit: 6 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Colombian Consulate General, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

11. Colombia—Salomon Zundel, Avenue 
Jimenez 11-02, Bogota, is interested in ma- 
terials for construction, and electrical equip- 
ment. Scheduled to arrive during July, via 
Miami, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Colombian Consulate General, 


444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City. 
12. Ecuador — Jorge Mantilla (Ortega), 


Calle Pichincha, Quito, is interested in of- 
fice supplies, stationery, printing machinery, 
and paper in general. Scheduled to arrive: 
July 20, via Miami. Length of visit: 3 
months. U. S. address: Savoy-Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue at Fifty-ninth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

13. Egypt—Amin Tewfik, representing The 
Near East National Commercial Agency, 11 
Rue Soliman Pasha, Cairo, is interested in 
DDT insecticide, textiles, dyestuffs, paper, 
and heavy industrial chemicals. Scheduled 
to arrive during August, via New York City 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Egyptian Consulate General, 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City and Chicago. 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared by the Office of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State 


$100,000,000 CrepIT EXTENDED TO NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES TO PURCHASE UNITED STATES 
SURPLUS 


Credit not to exceed $1090,000,000 has 
been extended to the Netherlands Indies 
government for the purchase of United 
States surplus property, Thomas B. Mc- 
Cabe, Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 
announced July 21. 

The credit agreement was signed by the 
Ambassador, Dr. A. Loudon, on behalf of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands and the 
government of the Netherlands Indies. 

The terms of the agreement stipulate 
that the Netherlands Indies government 
will pay in U. S. dollars for any surplus 
property purchased prior to January 1, 
1948, in seven equal annual installments 
beginning July 1, 1949, and continuing 
thereafter on July 1 of each year up to 
end. including July 1, 1955. 

Interest, at a rate of 23g percent per 
annum, shall accrue from the respective 
dates specified in the individual sales 
contracts and shall be paid on the out- 
standing unpaid balance of the total pur- 
chase price. The interest is payable on 
July 1 of each year, the first payment to 
be made July 1, 1947. 

The agreement supersedes all existing 
arrangements for payment by the Neth- 
erlands Indies for surplus property previ- 
ously received by it from the Army or 
Navy of the United States or the Office 
of the Foreign Liquidation Commissioner. 
All purchases of surplus made under 
prior arrangements will be payable in 
accordance with the terms of this agree- 
ment. 


AGREEMENT WITH BRAZIL ON DISPOSITION 
OF LEND-LEASE SUPPLIES 


An agreement has been signed between 
the United States and Brazil on the dis- 
position of approximately $2,000,000 of 
lend-lease supplies in inventory or pro- 
curement in the United States prior to 
September 2, 1945. 

The agreement took effect at the be- 
ginning of July. It was signed by Ches- 
ter T. Lane, Deputy Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner, Department of State, and 
by Colonel Joao Valdetaro, Chief of the 
Brazilian Military Commission, Com- 
mander Heitor Baptista Coelho, Chief of 
the Brazilian Naval Commission, and 
Lieut. Colonel Jose Vincente de Faria 
Lima, Chief of the Brazilian Aeronautical 
Commission. 


The approximate value and the general 
categories of the articles to be transferred 
are as follows: Industrial equipment, 
$1,014,000; Air Forces equipment, $137,- 
000; and Ordnance equipment, $898,000. 

Brazil has agreed to pay for this equip- 
ment according to terms stipulated in 
agreements made during the war to pro- 
vide mutual-defense aid to Brazil. Brazil 
further agreed to pay all inland and 
ocean freight and other transportation 
expenses, and has agreed that this prop- 
erty shall not be retransferred to the 
government of any third country with- 
out the prior consent of the President 
of the United States of America. 


FLC Report TO CONGRESS REVEALS BIL- 
LION-DOLLAR MarRK PASSED FOR SuR- 
PLUS DISPOSAL OVERSEAS 


Surplus was property overseas which 
cost when new approximately $3,600,- 
000,000 has been sold by the Foreign Liq- 
uidation Commissioner on terms that 
will return to the U. S. Treasury more 
than $1,000,000,000, Acting Secretary of 
State Acheson informed Congress in a 
quarterly report on FLC operations. 

In a letter of transmittal, Acheson 
praised the work of FLC under Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner Thomas B. 
McCabe as “an outstanding achieve- 
ment” because it has accomplished “the 
rapid disposal of property which was 
often battle-worn, badly deteriorated, 
and nearly inaccessible, under arrange- 
ments which call for the return of more 
than a billion dollars to the United 
States Treasury.” 

“The results obtained by the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner and his staff 
represent a real return for American tax- 
payers, as well as furnishing a substan- 
tial contribution to the rehabilitation of 
a war-torn world,” Mr. Acheson said. 

The letter of transmittal pointed out 
that “according to the best available es- 
timates” the $3,600,000,000, which in- 
cludes $148,000,000 in nonremunerative 
transfers to UNRRA, represents “almost 
half of the salable oversea surplus and 
approximately two-thirds of the amount 
which has been declared to the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner up the present 
time.” 

The report estimated that the over-all 
total of property already declared and 
still to be declared surplus will amount 
to about $9,500,000,000, of which some- 
where between $7,000,000,000 and $8,- 


000,000,000 will be salable. “Disposals 
completed, plus those now being nego. 
tiated, will account for about two-thirds 
of the salable portion. Of the re. 
mainder, much is still to be declared, 
and a large part has not yet become ex. 
cess to the needs of American occupation 
forces and the supply lines which serve 
them.” 

Pointing out that this remainder wij] 
include all kinds of “odd lots,” the re- 
port emphasizes that FLC is thus trying 
to dispose of this type of materia] 
through bulk “clean-out” sales, which 
will minimize the residue of unsalable 
property. 

When disposal costs become greater 
than the realization from such disposals 
“the oversea disposal program in any 
one area will be terminated” and neces- 
sary steps will be taken to protect U. §. 
interests during the closing-out period, 
the report said. 

“In the end, the problem of donating, 
abandoning, or destroying residue prop- 
erty having a substantial original cost 
must be faced squarely,” the report ex- 
plained. “No interest of the United 
States can be served by expending cur- 
rent funds in excess of any possible 
realization to dispose of property which 
has no real peacetime utility.” 

The report pointed out that the 
United States Government, in addition 
to selling surplus for cash dollars, for- 
eign currencies, foreign buildings, and 
under credit arrangements, has nego- 
tiated with foreign buyers of war surplus 
overseas a number of trade concessions, 
commercial and civil aviation agree- 
ments including landing rights, the can- 
cellation of claims against the United 
States by foreign governments or their 
nationals, and agreements providing for 
scholarships and other cultural ex- 
changes among the nations concerned. 

The report showed that through June 
1946, cumulative sales have liquidated 
surplus property which cost $3,612,000,- 
000, when new, for a realization of $1,- 
009,000,000, to be secured either in dol- 
lars, for local currencies of foreign gov- 
ernments, for exchange of buildings or 
on credit terms extended to foreign 
governments. 

“More than twice as much property 
was sold in April-June as in the entire 
period from the beginning of operations 
through March 31,” the report said. 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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International Fur and 
Leather Fair 


An International Fur and Leather Fair 
will be held from September 2 to 8, 1946, 
in the buildings of the Swiss Industries 
Fair at Basel, Switzerland. Prior to the 
war Leipzig, seat of the Leipzig Interna- 
tional Sample Fair, was the city where 
exhibitors and buyers of fur and leather 
goods used to gather each year. 

The Basel International Fur Fair will 
be open to breeders of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, furskin dealers, dressers, and dy- 
ers. Dealers in skins and hides, tanners 
and leather manufacturers, leather deal- 
ers, leather goods manufacturers, glove 
manufacturers, and the leather clothing 
industry will also exhibit at the Basel 
Fair. Moreover, the exhibition will be 


open to the chemical and machinery in- . 


dustry so far as their products are of 
interest to fur and leather production 
and commerce. Accessories also will be 
shown, 


Fair Revival in Great Britain 

The London Times states that the first 
postwar British Industries Fair will be 
held in May of next year, in three sec- 
tions—at Earls Court, Olympia, and 
Castle Bromwich, Birmingham. This 
was announced by the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral of the Board of Trade’s Export Pro- 
duction Department, who said that be- 
fore the war the Fair was held in Febru- 
ary and March, and the change to May 
had been decided upon because of 
weather conditions and the fact that 
there would be no Leipzig Fair. ‘We 
hope to sell a great deal at the Fair,” 
he continued. ‘“We have already made 
arrangements to spend a great deal more 
Money than has ever been possible in 
the past on publicity. We shall get out 
advance catalogs, and we hope to attract 
humerous visitors to our shores to see 
that this country [Britain] cannot only 
‘take it’ during the war but can make it 
immediately after the war.” 

The chairman of the Council of In- 
dustrial Design said that the Council 
would hold an exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum next September and 
hoped it would later go to Scotland and 
the Provinces. A portion might be sent 
abroad. 

In the “War to Peace” section of this 
“Britain Can Make It” Exhibition will 
be examples of how wartime industrial 


discoveries are being applied to peace- 
time needs. The exhibits will be picked 
out by pencils of light like the beams of 
a searchlight. Three young artists are 
to design the décor for a spacious fashion 
hall, in which will be seen models by the 
most famous dress experts. 

In a “Children’s Hall,” decorated by 
modern murals, will be clothes, toys, and 
furniture to suit all ages, and a model 
nursery school. There will be also a 
series of rooms, completely furnished, 
for various types of families. 

Announcement is made also of the 
launching of the World Travel Center at 
Regent Arcade in London. This will con- 
sist of 20 shops, each with ample exhibit 
and sales space. A general information 
bureau will be equipped to furnish all 
types of information about tours both 
at home and abroad, as well as travel by 
air, sea, railway, and highway, say the 
organizers. 


Milan Fair 


Additional details regarding the forth- 
coming Fair at Milan, Italy—previously 
announced for the period beginning Sep- 
tember 12 and ending September 27— 
may be obtained by writing or cabling: 


Prenotazioni Fiera, Milano, Italy. 


Welsh Industries Fair 


For the first time in 8 years, the Welsh 
Industries Fair, organized by the National 
Industrial Development Council of Wales 
and Monmouthshire, was held at Cardiff 
during the last week of May, and enjoyed 
a greater attendance than ever. 

Seventy-two exhibits, of which 90 per- 
cent represented newcomers, comprised 
the show; another 200 potential exhibi- 
tors were “turned down” because of lack 
of space. 

Another fair of this series is planned 
for September, to accommodate those 
disappointed at the Spring Show and ad- 
ditional prospective exhibitors. The ex- 
act date will be announced later. 


Prague International Fair, 
September 15-22 


The Prague Fair organization advises 
that in addition to Pan Atlantic, Inc., 
59 Pearl Street, New York City (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for June 22), it 
has named the Prague Credit Bank, 67 
William Street, New York City, its official 


representative for the purpose of provid- 
ing visitors to the Fair with voucher cards 
and complete information regarding the 
exhibition. 

Pan Atlantic, Inc., acts as the Fair’s 
official forwarding agent. Exhibitors 
should contact Pan Atlantic, Inc., in 
order to be assured of expeditious han- 
dling both here and at Prague; in this 
way they will be accorded all special 
facilities granted by the Czechoslovakian 
Government to foreign participants. 


Significant Observations on 
Mechanical Exhibits at Recent 
Swiss Industries Fair 


The mechanical exhibits at the 1946 
Basel Fair presented rather striking evi- 
dence of the activity of Swiss machine 
builders since the end of the war, says 
a report by Adlai M. Ewing, U. S. Senior 
Economic Analyst in Switzerland. In 
Switzerland the output of mechanical 
products has been traditionally limited 
to items of high precision but small size. 
The displays at this year’s Fair revealed 
to a considerable extent the abandon- 
ment of these self-imposed restrictions. 
Heavy machine tools have made their 
appearance in the lines of several es- 
tablished Swiss manufacturers. For ex- 
ample, among those observed was a very 
heavy planer—and a large radial boring 
machine, lathes, automatics, and chuck- 
ing machines of larger than ordinary 
capacity were also seen. 

General-purpose hydraulic presses of 
advanced design were shown in a variety 
of sizes up to 500 tons capacity. Heat- 
treating furnaces, resistance welding 
equipment, and sheet-metal machinery 
were well represented, says Mr. Ewing’s 
report. A wing of the machinery hall 
was devoted to woodworking machinery, 
with special emphasis on carving ma- 
chines and veneer equipment. The ve- 
hicle exhibits were featured by Diesel 
trucks, busses, and highway tractors. 
The truck-and-bus industry of Switzer- 
land is highly developed, and the ex- 
amples displayed (from the visual stand- 
point, at least) compared well with the 
best American product. 

An entire hall at the Basel Fair was 
devoted to instruments of precision, 
which constitute an important Swiss In- 
dustry. Among the notable items on 
display were a micrometer equipped with 
a small dial to record screw pressure, a 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Export Permits for Certain Products 
Require Revalidation—The Argentine 
Secretariat of Commerce and Industry 
ordered on June 21, 1946, that all holders 
of export permits for unshipped fats, 
soaps, ready-made articles, threads and 
yarns, and hides and skins present the 
permits to the Office of Exportation for 
revalidation within 5 days of the date of 
the order. If not presented for revalida- 
tion, such export permits were considered 
as having lapsed. 

The measure was taken as a part of 
the Government’s efforts to combat the 
high cost of living. 


Belgium 
Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Rations for United States 
Motorists—See Department of State 
press release entitled “Gasoline Rations 
for United States Motorists on Essential 
Business in Europe” on page 19 of this 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Although large quantities of commer- 
cial and relief goods were still arriving 
at Shanghai early in July, and some 
commercial exports were being made 
from that port to the United States and 
other foreign countries, foreign-trade 
activities in most of China’s coastal cities 
were still at an unimportant minimum. 
Canton has been receiving medicines, 
iron and copper plates, soap, tires, and 
industrial raw materials in very small 
quantities, and has been shipping out 
“dribbles” of cassia, fruits, vegetables, 
and other produce, but traders in the 
Canton area have found it difficult to 
obtain exchange for purchases and to 
meet other restrictions. Virtually no 
foreign trading activities were in evi- 
dence in Tsingtao and Tientsin. 

In the case of a number of Chinese 
products formerly exported, recent in- 
formation indicates that stocks in com- 
mercial quantities are not available. 


Prices in some instances are from 200 to 
2,000 times those of prewar years, and 
the products show lack of good work- 
manship or preparation and are gener- 
ally below standard. 

Two billion Chinese dollars (CN$2,- 
000,000,000) , designated as a loan for re- 
habilitation of the silk industry, report- 
edly lay idle in the banks through May. 
Merchants and producers were said to be 
unwilling to act, since export difficulties 
appeared to threaten their ability ulti- 
mately to repay any borrowings. At the 
latest report, they had asked the Silk 
Corporation to buy their products for 
export. 

Although famine conditions continue 
in large sections of central and southern 
China, where the people subsist chiefly 
on rice, the food situation in the north- 
ern Provinces is, with some exceptions, 
good and promises to become better after 











The Cover Picture 





Air Express, South-Bound 





Our cover picture this week 
| shows air express destined for 
| Latin America being loaded at the 
| International Airport at Miami, 
Fiorida. This scene may be con- 
sidered as illustrating our third | 
and fourth feature articles, since 
these are concerned with business 
conditions, living expenses, and 
current necessities in great coun- 
tries to the south of us. The pic- 
ture has been furnished by Pan 
American World Airways. Figures 
disclose, by the way, that the 
quantities of air express shipped 
in international commerce show 
steady and sometimes. rather 
striking increases. 



































the harvest is completed. The weather 
has been particularly favorable for sum- 
mer and winter crops, and present pros- 
pects indicate that production of wheat 
this year will be substantially above that 
of last year and about equal to the prewar 
annual average. Dreaded locust plagues 
have not developed, except in localized 
areas. 

Prospects for rice in the lower Yangtze 
Valley are said to be good, but as yet 
uncertain. Rice production in Hunan, 
Kwangtung, and Kwangsi, where famine 
conditions are worst, is expected to be 
low. The over-all estimate is that the 
rice crop will be about equal to the 1945 
output, which was 10 percent below nor- 
mal. Stocks of rice are low in Shanghai 
and Canton, with barely sufficient quan- 
tities in Tientsin. Formosa is said to be 
threatened by famine. 

Although prices in some inland cities, 
such as Kunming, are now substantially 
below the peaks attained in the summer 
of 1945, there has been no basic improve- 
ment in the price situation prevailing in 
the large population centers along the 
coast. The primary factors contributing 
to hyperinflation are still in force. Large 
amounts of depreciated currency are still 
going into circulation, many goods are 
short, and hoarding and speculation con- 
tinue unabated. 

Shanghai still ranks as the most ex- 
pensive place in China to live, trailed not 
too distantly by Tientsin, Tsingtao, and 
Canton. The cost of living in Shanghai 
in May was several hundred percent 
higher for both salaried workers and 
wage earners than in December 1945, and 
several thousand times higher than be- 
fore the war, in terms of Chinese national 
currency. As the exchange value of the 
Chinese dollar has not depreciated in the 
same ratio as its local purchasing power, 
living costs in terms of United States 
dollars are also high. There is every indi-~ 
cation that prices have by this time edged 
to new peaks, although the Consulate 
General, Shanghai, reported early in 
July a temporary shortage of currency, 
and a slight drop in the prices of gold 
bars and United States currency, indicat- 
ing a transient strengthening of the 
Chinese dollar. 

Despite Shanghai municipal-govern- 
ment control measures, rice prices in the 
black market rose to a peak of about 
CN$90,000 per 172 pounds for first grade 
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early in July, compared with the official 
retail price of CN$51,000, calculated on 
the basis of an official wholesale price of 
CN$46,000, plus 6 percent retailers’ profit. 
The new price levels are reportedly the 
result of increased prices of rice in 
producing districts. 

According to press reports, the uniform 
upward price trend for imported com- 
modities has disappeared, the prices of 
scme items increasing and those of goods 
in more ample supply decreasing. Note- 
worthy in the former group were canned 
goods, the prices of which have soared 
since the authorities announced restric- 
tion on the allocation of foreign exchange 
for importation of these commodities. 
The price in Shanghai of penicillin, on 
the other hand, dropped from CN$48.- 
000 per 100.000 units in March to about 
CN$5,000 early in July, but, although 
plenty of raw cotton is available, prices 
continue high. 


LiBOR AND SERVICE COSTS 


Labor costs continue to rise in urban 
centers, although large numbers of ex- 
perienced workers returning from inland 
areas are Swelling the available labor 
force. Steadily increasing wages of 
skilled workers reflect steeply rising liv- 
ing costs, and even coolie labor is many 
times what it was in prewar years in 
terms of United States dollars. Steve- 
doring charges are so excessive that in 
some cases it reportedly costs more to 
unload freight in port at Shanghai and 
deliver it to a point within the city than 
it does to ship it across the Pacific. Stor- 
age charges likewise are prohibitive. 

Labor conditions in Shanghai are said 
to be critical, largely because of the bal- 
looning of labor costs, lack of adequate 
living quarters for workers, and the diffi- 
culty of training apprentices under pre- 
vailing conditions. In Tientsin, tens of 
thousands of workers are still unem- 
ployed, and labor conditions in Formosa 
generally are poor. 


TRANSPORT PROBLEMS 


Transportation from the interior to 
North China has not improved, and ship- 
ping from Tientsin and Tsingtao to 
Shanghai is still difficult, although ex- 
pansion of British coastwise shipping 
facilities should offer some relief in this 
Situation. Regular rail schedules oper- 
ating on lines out of Tientsin and Peiping 
are much the same as they were earlier 
in the year. Freight service on the 
Shanghai-Nanking and the Shanghai- 
Hangchow-Ningpo Railways is reported 
to be inadequate, in view of limited space 
available, exorbitant freight rates, and 
the system of priorities under which the 
roads function. 

Some progress has been made in dredg- 
ing work on the Tientsin Harbor, and 
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New Sweden-Norway 
Bridge One of Europe's 
Largest 


A new bridge, connecting Swe- 
den and Norway across the straits 
of Svinesund in the southwestern 
border district, was opened re- 
cently by King Haakon VII of 
Norway and Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf of Sweden, in the presence. of 
members of the Governments of 
the two countries and more than 
15,000 spectators. 

The new bridge has a total 
length of 1,378 feet, the central 
span alone being 509 feet in length. 
Having a height of 214 feet it is 
one of the highest bridges in 
Europe. The central span is built 
of concrete, while in the eight over- 
land arches Swedish granite has 
been used—a novel feature in mod- 
ern bridge construction. Built by 
the Swedish company Armerad 
Betong to the order of the Swedish 
Board of Roads and Waterways, it 
has cost $850,000. 

The work was begun in 1938. In 
1942 part of the structure was 
damaged through an accident on 
the Swedish side, and the work 
was stopped, but it was resumed in 
1945. 


























work on the channel across Taku Bar is 
scheduled to have begun. Reportedly, 
CN$19,000,000 has been received by the 
Hai Ho Conservancy Commission from 
the Maritime Customs to help defray ex- 
penses of the work. Plans were made in 
May for dredging the Pearl River below 
Canton. Costs of this project, estimated 
at CN$85,000,000, were to be shared by 
the Pearl River Conservancy Board and 
the Maritime Customs. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Low 


Although recent reports indicate that 
appreciable progress is being made in 
rehabilitation of China’s cotton-textile 
industry, industrial production in general 
continues at a low level. In Shanghai, 
labor shortages, high prices, and trans- 
portation inadequacies are partially re- 
sponsible. Maximum output would not, 
however, be possible in view of other fac- 
tors, such as the limited amounts of coal 
and power available for industrial enter- 
prise. The situation with respect to 
coal can hardly improve until political 
stability is attained in some of the im- 
portant coal-producing areas now un- 
settled. As greater supplies of coal are 
made available, additional units of the 
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power plant may be brought into produc- 
tion, so that sufficient electric power can 
be provided. 

A large number of Tientsin’s industrial 
plants, estimated at 3,000, are still idle, 
as they have been ever since the sur- 
render of Japan. Disturbed conditions 
in areas that normally supply the raw 
materials, lack of transportation, and a 
general disorganization of enterprise are 
some contributing factors. Little prog- 
ress has been made in unsealing and 
marketing stocks of Japanese consumer 
goods, some of which presumably have 
begun to deteriorate. 


Costa Rica 


Airgram from U.S. Embassy 
at San Jose 


Exchange control is the main topic 
of commercial and financial interest in 
Costa Rica. The decree of June 8 set- 
ting the pattern by which available 
foreign exchange was to be allocated (70 
percent to certain specified essential im- 
ports, 10 percent to remaining imports, 
and 20 percent to payments on the for- 
eign debt and other purposes) did not 
indicate how much exchange would be 
available. That was left to be decided 
on a current basis by the Issue Depart- 
ment of the National Bank, which de- 
termined subsequently that for the re- 
mainder of June the sum of $1,500,000 
(U. S. currency) would be considered 
available. The demand for dollars to 
meet commercial drafts at the banks, to- 
gether with forward importing require- 
ments, however, put a strain on this 
amount. As a result of drafts and ship- 
ping documents accumulating in the 
banks, and merchandise in the custom- 
houses, a decision was reached to allocate 
$2,000,000 for each of the months of July 
and August to clear up the backlog. This 
was at the request of the Costa Rican 
Chamber of Commerce, which is ask- 
ing also that free storage in customs be 
extended to 30 days instead of the pres- 
ent 10 days. 

The Issue Department’s monetary re- 
serves, consisting of gold and foreign ex- 
change, had declined from $13,406,000 
on May 30, 1945, to $4,400,000 on June 28, 
1946. The official policy is to maintain 
at least a balance between incoming and 
outgoing exchange, and to tighten control 
over the black market and the sale of 
Panama lottery tickets. The latter are 
illegal in Costa Rica. 

The Issue Department has taken fur- 
ther monetary action by going into the 
open market for internal bond issues up 
to 500,000 colones, to offset the defla- 
tionary effect of the shrinkage in gold 
and exchange. A stock exchange or- 
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and Public Works. 


units or the building of new units. 


completion. 





Rio Port Facilities Are Being Improved 


Current modernization of Rio de Janeiro’s port facilities will enable the 
city to keep pace with the growing demands of peacetime trade, according 
to information recently released by the Brazilian Ministry of Transportation 


Foremost in the $10,000,000 program is the enlargement of docking and 
| warehouse space, now inadequate to take care of the increased flow of im- 
ports and exports. Plans call for the construction of piers at Ponta do 
Caju, and the possible addition of a second tier to the present warehouse 


A new freezing chamber, now practically finished, will replace a similar 
structure which was destroyed by fire some time ago. It will have a capacity 
of 5,000,000 boxes. A fumigating chamber for grains is also nearing 


New railroad and machinery equipment have been ordered in order to 
hasten handling operations in the coal station of the Companhia Sidertrgica 
Nacional, operators of the recently opened Volta Redonda Steel Mill. 

Larger and better equipment is planned to speed up loading and unloading 
operations, as well as to shorten the turn-about time of steamers using the 
port. Much of the present equipment must be replaced, as a result of long 
wear and intensive use during the war, when Rio was one of Brazil’s big 
ports of embarkation for strategic materials. 

More than $5,000,000 has been appropriated for the purchase of cranes, 
locomotives, cars, electric overhead cranes, mechanical stackers and floating 
cranes. According to the National Department of Ports, Rivers, and 
Canals, this appropriation includes the following equipment: for the Gam- 
boa section of the port—40 2- to 6-ton cranes; one 150-ton floating crane; 
six 10-ton Diesel locomotive cranes; 20 electric overhead cranes; 50 mechan- 
ical stackers; 20 tractors; four locomotives; 50 40-ton cars; 15 floating 
docks; and miscellaneous repair-shop equipment. 

















ganization authorized by a law of May 
1943, has been reestablished to act as the 
Department’s purchasing agency for 
these bonds. Its published transactions 
on July 4 include acquisitions of Defense 
Bonds (6 percent, 1942) at 77 percent; 
Highway Bonds (6 percent, 1936) at 95 
percent; and Internal Debt Bonds (6 
percent, 1945) at 83 percent. 

The system of rural credit boards op- 
erated by the National Bank was par- 
ticularly active during the first 6 months 
of 1946. Loans numbering 6,982 with a 
value of 4,000,000 colones were made to 
small farmers, as compared with loans 
valued at 4,900,000 colones during the 
entire year 1945. Of total loans since 
January 1, 1946, 2,350,000 colones were 
crop loans for corn, beans, rice, and po- 
tatoes. The credit boards, instituted in 
1937, have become more important each 
year. 

Another phase of the Republic’s agri- 
cultural policy is its price-support pro- 
gram for corn, rice, and beans, also ad- 
ministered by the National Bank, in con- 
junction with the National Production 
Council. One other staple, sugar, is con- 
trolled by the Sugarcane Defense Board 
and the Council. Support purchases by 
the Bank from 1945-46 crops so far have 
been as follows, in round figures: 79,000 


quintals (1 quintal=101.43 pounds) of 
beans for 3,090,000 colones; 77,800 quin- 
tals of corn for 1,000,000 colones; 15,700 
quintals of rice for 5,240 colones. Con- 
gress is extending the Bank’s authority 
and augmenting the available capital for 
this program. Warehouses are now rel- 
atively full of the three staple foods 
mentioned, and, in addition, August and 
September harvests look promising. It 
is expected that 10,000 quintals of rice 
will be exported to Cuba. 

There is a larger supply of sugar on 
hand than for some months. The Sugar- 
cane Defense Board decided to end ra- 
tioning on July 18 and to ask Cuba to 
cancel the remainder of the present 
purchase contract. Cancellation would 
mean the retention by Cuba of 50,000 
quintals (due to be shipped soon), while 
Costa Rica would save approximately 
$500,000 in valuable dollar exchange. 

During the week June 24 to June 29, 
San Jose was host to the Technical Con- 
ference of the Central American-Mexi- 
can Coffee Federation. On the basis of 
four standard grades worked out by the 
Federation last November in San Sal- 
vador as being suitable for the “mild” 
coffee-producing countries, representa- 
tive samples from the six countries at 
the conference were subjected to cup 
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tests. The outcome was that the Costa 
Rican coffee submitted was found to be. 
long only in the two top grades, “strictly 
highgrown” and “highgrown,” whereas 
the remainder were spread more evenly 
over the four classifications. The lower 
two grades are called “prime washeq” 
and “good washed.” The next meeting 
of the Federation is to be in Guatemala. 

A new basic trade-mark law (No. 559) 
was signed by the President on June 24 
and published on June 29. This was 
followed by a decree setting forth the 
official nomenclature to be observed in 
trade-mark procedure. 

The National Bank’s general wholesale 
price index for June 1946 was 198.16 
(1936100) as compared with 190.04 jn 
May and 186.03 in April. The cost-of- 
living index did not respond in propor- 
tion, rising only from 188.17 in May to 
190.26 for June. 

Matters pending in Congress include a 
draft of a basic aviation law, a projected 
revision of the import tariff, and a new 
concession contract for the American- 
owned electric power company Servicing 
San Jose. 

Without waiting for the new aviation 
law to be passed, the Government issued 
a decree on July 9, 1946, regulating air 
traffic at La Sabana airport at San Jose, 

The Finance Ministry’s proposed tar- 
iff bill would have resulted in new rev- 
enues of 4,000,000 colones a year, but the 
project as reported out of committee 
would yield only 1,700,000 colones more 
than the present schedules. Of this, 
700,000 colones would come from round- 
ing out and consolidating the various 
current import charges, leaving 1,000,000 
colones to be accounted for by raising the 
duty on foreign liquors from 10 colones 
to 20 colones per liter. 

Budget estimates for 1944 are still 
nominally in effect, since Congress and 
the Executive have not yet agreed on a 
budget for the remainder of 1946. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


Two-YEAR ECONOMIC PLAN PROPOSED 


A proposed 2-year economic plan con- 


tains the following principal proposals, 


according to statements made by the 
Czéchoslovak Prime Minister to the Con- 
stitutional Assembly: 

To increase to more than prewar level 
the general industrial production of hard 
coal, brown coal, pig iron, raw steel, elec- 
tric power, railway equipment, tractors, 
and synthetic motor fuels. 

The plan also includes comprehensive 
proposals for increasing agricultural 
production, housing, the repair of dam- 
aged railways, the industrialization of 
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slovakia, the resettlement of border re- 
gions, manpower productivity, placing 
nationalized industry on a sound finan- 
cial basis, granting assistance to co- 
operatives, and a reduction in the cost 
of distribution. 

Furthermore, the plan contemplates 
the completion of the currency reform 
and continues the specialization among 
panks in order to eliminate competition. 
Simplification of the tax structure is pro- 
posed, in include income industrial, and 
ynearned income taxes, as well as a 
general consumer tax. 

While the proposal is admittedly in 
project stage, and awaits parliamentary 
approval and possible revision, the state- 
ment includes no detailed explanation of 
the means by which the plan is to be put 
into effect. 

However, it is stated that Czechoslo- 
vakia has insufficient raw materials and 
that the plan therefore depends largely 
on foreign trade, which, it is hoped, will 
be developed not only with countries of 
Eastern Europe but also with the west. 


Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Rations for United States 
Motorists —See Department of State 
press release entitled “Gasoline Rations 
for United States Motorists on Essential 
Business in Europe” on page 19 of this 
issue. 


Denmark 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Goods Exchange Agreement Signed 
With Finland.—An agreement between 
Denmark and Finland, which was signed 
at Copenhagen on April 3, 1946, regu- 
lates trade between the two countries for 
the remainder of the current year. Da- 
nish exports to Finland are expected to 
reach a total value of about 75,000,000 
crowns under the agreement, and Fin- 
nish exports to Denmark are estimated 
at about the same amount, according to 
the Helsinki press. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Correction.—An inadvertence in the 
American Republics Division resulted in 
the publication of an incorrect figure in 
the Ecuador Airgram on page 24 of the 
July 20 issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. In the eleventh line of the 
third column, the figure for the foreign- 
exchange quota should have been $9,- 
000,000 (not $89,000,000) . 
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Gasoline Rations for U. S. Motorists on Essential 
Business in Europe 


A plan for providing a limited amount of gasoline to United States motorists trav- 
eling in five European countries on essential business, effective immediately, was 
announced jointly at Washington on July 15 by the United States Department of 
port Organization (ECITO). State and the European Central Inland Trans 

The plan was developed by ECITO, an intergovernmental organization with head- 
quarters at Paris, France, in which the United States Government has membership, 
to meet a demand from business travelers for a guaranteed quantity of gasoline to 
be used in traveling with their own automobiles in certain countries which still 
ration motor fuel. The countries participating are: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Luxemburg, and Norway. 

Openration of the plan was outlined as follows: United States resident who desires 
to take his automobile to one or more of the five countries listed above and who 
will have need for gasoline for essential travel (as attested by his possession of 
United States passport and visas), makes application for “ECITO Motor Fuel Letter 
of Credit” to an accredited travel agency at the time he obtains other necessary 
documents for international travel with his car. When other documents are issued, 
he is given a letter of credit which specifically identifies the applicant and his car 
and contains from one to five coupons (depending on his needs), each good for 
100 liters (approximately 26144 U. S. gallons for a 3-month period). Upon arrival 
in the foreign country, he presents his letter of credit to an office designated by the 
foreign government and is issued local rationing coupons which he gives to gasoline 
stations when puchasing fuel. This plan does not apply to cars rented or purchased 
abroad, fueling arrangements for which would have to be made in the country 
concerned. 

The Department of State emphasized that only a traveler who obtains a U. S. pass- 
port and the necessary foreign visas for the countries listed, and who has the re- 
quired documents admitting his car to international travel, is eligible to receive 
the gasoline letter of credit. The Department also cautioned travelers on the lack 
of spare parts and tires in European countries, which is still greatly handicapping 
travel by all motorists there. 

It is estimated that less than 1,500 United States residents will take their cars 
abroad during the year 1946. At an average of 15 miles per gallon, the maximum 
permissible allowance of 132 gallons would represent about 2,000 miles for 3 months’ 
travel. 

The Department of State has asked the American Automobile Association and 
the Americn Automobile Tourists Alliance to handle the details of issuing these 
gasOline letters of credit to motorists at the same time they receive the other docu- 
ments required for international motoring. 




















Finland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Concluded With Russia 
Concerning Trade During Second Half 
of 1946.—An agreement between Finland 
and Russia, signed at Moscow on April 
30, 1946, provides for the exchange of 
goods between the signatories during the 
latter half of the year to a global amount 
of $32,000,000, with possible additional 
trade provided for, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Finnish press. 

Russia agrees to deliver to Finland 
60,000 metric tons of rye, 40,000 metric 
tons of wheat, considerable quantities of 
fertilizers and salt, and various amounts 
of sugar, coal, and raw materials. Fin- 
land is to supply to Russia 6,500 prefabri- 
cated houses, as well as barracks, lum- 
ber, chemical pulp, paper, paper prod- 
ucts, and metals. 

In addition to the trade comprised by 
listed items, private Finnish firms are 
authorized to make sales contracts di- 
rectly with Soviet foreign-trade organi- 
zations. Total trade thus consummated 
is not to exceed $1,500,000 in both direc- 


tions and is subject to export and import 
regulations in both countries. 

Payments arising from the operation 
of this agreement are to be made in Fin- 
land through a dollar clearing account 
of the Russian State Bank at the Bank 
of Finland. 


[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 8, 1945, for an announcement con- 
cerning the preceding agreement covering 
Finnish-Soviet trade.] 


France 


Economic Conditions 


TEXTILE MODERNIZATION COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHED 


A Textile Modernization Commission 
was established in France by an order of 
May 17, 1946, published in the Journal 
Officiel of the French Republic on May 
19. 

This order was issued under the au- 
thority of decree No. 46-2 of January 3, 
1946, creating a Planning Council for 
Modernization and Economic Equipment 
of France. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 20, 1946.) 
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Norway Electric Power Up 800,000,000 Kilowatt-Hours 
Since ’39 


Norwegian Minister of Commerce Lars Evensen revealed in a recent press 
conference that the productive capacity of Norwegian electric plants has 
risen from 11,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1939 to more than 12,400,000,000 
kw.-h. at the present. While this figure represents but a fraction of the 
country’s total power potential of 80,000,000,000 kw.-h., Minister Evensen 
indicated that within a 12-year period electric power will be brought to 
600,000 new users if the present expansion program is continued. Sixty 
hydroelectric plants are now being built or expanded. 

During the period from 1939 to 1944, Norway’s electrical output was in- 
creased by nearly 8 percent, with 20 new plants put into operation during 
the Occupation. During the same period, 20 of the older plants increased 
their output by nearly 150,000 kilowatts. At the present time 4 new plants 
with a total output of 200,000 kilowatts are nearing completion, and 4 older 
establishments are completing extensions which will supply an additional 
100,000 kilowatts. 

Grandiose German plans for the development of Norwegian water power 
had proceeded little further than the planning stage by the time of liberation. 
The only large plant completed by the Germans was the Tyin Works at 
Aardal on the Sogne Fjord. Here, three units with a generating capacity 
of 30,000 kilowatts each are now being operated on an experimental basis, 
and two additional units of the same size are being mounted. When com- 
pleted, the plant will have a total productive capacity of 140,000 kilowatts. 

The large factories which were to use this power have not been completed, 
however, and transmission lines to eastern Norway do not yet exist. The 


half of the total cost. 


Information Service.] 








plant is therefore considered useless for the time being. Grants made by the 
State toward the censtruction of 10 of the war-built plants represent about 


[Eprror’s NoTE.—The above statement is from a release by the Royal Norwegian 

















Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Rations for United States Mo- 
torists.—See Department of State press 
release entitled “Gasoline Rations for 
United States Motorists on Essential 
Business in Europe” on page 19 of this 
issue. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various Internal Tazes and Sales 
Taxes Abolished, Changed, or Imposed 
by 1946 Budget Law.—Various internal 
taxes and sales taxes, applicable alike to 
imported and domestic goods, were abol- 
ished in France, others changed, and cer- 
tain new taxes imposed by budget law 
No. 45-0195 of December 31, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of January 
1, 1946. 

The following are the most important 
of the commodities on which various 
taxes were abolished: Denatured alcohol; 
beer; mineral waters; chicory; essences; 
vanillin; vinegars; benzols; cigarette 
lighters; radio tubes; glucose molasses; 
sugar (except sugars withheld January 1, 
1946, in suspension of payment of 
duties) ; and salt. 


The tax on ferrocerium was increased 
from 600 francs to 1,500 francs per 100 
kilograms. The production tax on cer- 
tain wines and alcoholic beverages was 
increased from 25 percent to 30 percent 
of duty-paid and tax-paid value. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 11, 
1946.) 

A special single tax of 4 percent, repre- 
sentative of a consumption tax, which 
is levied on the duty-paid and tax-paid 
value, was imposed on: Natural and 
artificial mineral waters, table waters, 
filtered, sterilized, or pasteurized labora- 
tory waters, and carbonated beverages; 
beers; vinegars, mustards, and prepared 
spices; chicory and other coffee substi- 
tutes. The same type of tax amounting 
to 25 percent was imposed on: Vanillin 
derivatives and substitutes; new or used 
playing cards (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 3, 1946) ; and concen- 
trates, essences, and extracts for the 
preparation of beverages or alcoholized 
perfumes. 

Sugar-Beet Seed Section Established 
in Import and Export Intertrade Com- 
mittees.—A Sugar-Beet Seed Section has 
been established in the French Inter- 
trade Committees for Importation and 
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Exportation of Agricultural Products, by 
an order of May 26, 1946, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Re. 
public on June 29. 

Increased Duty-Free Importation oj 
Tobacco by Travelers Subject to Presen. 
tation of “Tourist Card.’’—The quantity 
of tobacco which may be imported com- 
pletely free of duty and taxes by foreign 
travelers (both men and women) upon 
entering France, has been increased to 
100 cigars or 200 cigarettes or 409 grams 
(14 ounces) of smoking tobacco, accord- 
ing to the Moniteur Officiel of June 27, 
1946. To import these quantities free of 
duty, however, the traveler must present 
a “tourist card” issued at the time of 
departure by the French Consulate Gen- 
eral in the traveler’s country of origin. 

In addition, a traveler may import up 
to 1 kilogram of tobacco and tobacco 
products without special authorization 
by paying the duties and taxes applicable. 

Playing Cards: Monopoly and Import 
Prohibition Abolished, Duties and Tazes 
Imposed.—The French monopoly long 
existing on playing cards, under which 
importation from foreign countries was 
prohibited, has been abolished by budget 
law No. 45-0195 of December 31, 1945, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Jan- 
uary 1, 1946. 

The same law imposed a special single 
tax on playing cards of 25 percent of the 
duty and tax-paid value, representative 
of the consumption tax. The special tax 
is to be collected in addition to the pro- 
duction tax and the transaction tax. 

Import duties of 80 percent ad valorem 
for the general rate and 40 percent ad 
valorem for the minimum rate (which 
applies to the United States) were im- 
posed by an order of the Finance Min- 
ister of April 20, 1946, effective on the 
date of publication in the Journal Officiel 
of April 21. 

Dutiable Value for Ad Valorem Import 
Duties Defined.—The dutiable value for 
the calculation of ad valorem import 
duties in France has been defined by 
article 39 (revising art. 74 of the Cus- 
toms Code) of budget law No. 45-0195 of 
December 31, 1945, effective January 1, 
1946, the date of publication in the 
Journal Officiel. 

The revised text of article 74 of the 
Customs Code follows: 

ARTICLE 74——The value to be declared on 
importation is the value of the merchandise 
at the place and time of customs declaration. 

This value is made up of: 

(a) Either the purchase price of the mer- 
chandise, increased by the necessary costs 
of importation up to the place of introduc- 
tion in France (transportation, freight, ex- 
port duties, commission, price of packing not 
separately taxable, and so forth); 

(b) Or the wholesale price prevailing on 
the domestic market of the country of origin 


or shipment increased by the costs men- 
tioned above; 
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(c) Or the wholesale export price of such 
country, likewise increased by the costs men- 
tioned above; 

(d) Or the wholesale price prevailing on 
the French domestic market, for merchan- 
dise similar to that imported, deduction 
being made of the import duties calculated 
on the basis of the minimum tariff as well as 
other duties and taxes, according to which- 
ever of these prices is the highest. 

In any case, the Customs Adminis- 
tration will be able to apply the value 
indicated in paragraph (d) only to mer- 
chandise whose nomenclature and 
“provenance” country from which com- 
ing) will be fixed by decree. 

If the merchandise is subject to ad 
valorem customs duties, the declaration 
must be supported by an invoice legal- 
ized by a French diplomatic or consular 
authority. Agreements of reciprocity 
can provide, instead of this legalization, 
for a visa from organizations approved 
by the French Government. This ap- 
proval may be withdrawn if it is ascer- 
tained that these organizations no 
longer present the necessary guaranties. 

The Customs Service may, further- 
more, demand the production of agree- 
ments, contracts, correspondence, and so 
forth relevant to the transaction. 

The invoices and documents men- 
tioned above do not bind the appraisal 
of the Customs Service, nor of the legal 
experts. 

Commercial Agreement With Swe- 
den.—A new French-Swedish commercial 
agreement was signed at Stockholm on 
June 28, according to an airgram of July 
1 from the American Embassy, Paris. 
The agreement, which replaces the ex- 
piring agreement signed on June 21, 1945, 
became effective on July 1, 1946, for a 
period of 12 months. 

The total value of commodities to be 
exchanged between the two countries 
amounts to approximately 424,000,000 
Swedish crowns, of which 218,000,000 will 
represent French exports to Sweden and 
207,000,000 will represent Swedish ex- 
ports to France. Among Swedish exports 
to France are included: Wood pulp; 
wallboard; paper; sawn wood; steel and 
iron goods; pitprops; ball bearings; ma- 
chines for producing wallboard; elec- 
trical material; cigars, cigarettes, and 
matches; combustion engines, agricul- 
tural produce; chemicals; fish; and pav- 
ing stones. Among French exports to 
Sweden are included: Phosphate; baux- 
ite; chalk; gypsum; food products; tires; 
liquor and wines; and several textiles 
among which are nylon stockings, silk, 
art silk, woolen fabrics, and sewing cot- 
ton. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 14, 
1945 for announcement of the earlier agree- 
ment. | 

Commercial Agreement With Ice- 
land A commercial agreement between 
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France and Iceland, to remain effective 
until June 30, 1947, was signed at Paris 
on June 15, 1946, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Foreign Office of the 
Icelandic Government. 

Under the agreement France is to pur- 
chase quick-frozen fish up to a value of 
60,000,000 francs (equivalent to between 
1,000 and 1,200 metric tons), 100,000 
sheepskins, 600 metric tons of cod-liver 
oil, and some Iceland spar. Iceland is to 
buy various unspecified French commod- 
ities. 

Prices for the commodities involved in 
the agreement are to be established by 
negotiation. Payment for the Icelandic 
deliveries are to be made in francs, de- 
posited with the Bank of France for ac- 
count of the National Bank of Iceland. 

Commercial Agreement With Ru- 
mania.—A French-Rumanian commer- 
cial agreement, effective July 15, 1946, 
was signed in Paris, as reported by the 
American Embassy in Paris on July 5, 
1946. 

According to the provisions of the 
agreement, Rumania will export to 
France specified quantities of certain 
products, including cereals, vegetables, 
dried fruits, petroleum products, wood 
pulp, and wood for construction pur- 
poses. France will furnish Rumania 
with specified quantities of certain prod- 
ucts including films, pharmaceutical 
products, books and publications, and 
textile articles. 

It is reported that this trade will be 
conducted through private commercial 
channels by direct contact between busi- 
nessmen in both countries. An over-all 
limit for the total amount of trade be- 
tween the two countries will be set. 

To make possible an increased amount 
of trade between France and Rumania, 
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efforts were made to improve the trans- 
portation facilities between the two 
countries. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TUNISIA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1946 


A gradual upward trend in the levels 
of agricultural, mining, and commercial 
activities continued in Tunisia during 
the first 3 months of 1946 and it was gen- 
erally conceded that. economic condi- 
tions reflected considerable improvement 
over those prevailing during the cor- 
responding period of the preceding year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite the long period of drought 
which devastated cereal crops during the 
previous two seasons, prospects for the 
new grain harvest were considered good. 
It was estimated that the cereal crops to 
be harvested in June would amount to 
the following percentages of the 1930-39 
average; Durum wheat, 75.8; soft wheat, 
84.1; barley, 36.2. Production figures for 
these crops during the 1945-46 season 
were estimated in quintals (of 224.06 
pounds) as follows (1944-45 production 
figures in parentheses): Durum wheat, 
1,700 (914) ; soft wheat, 1,300 (815) ; bar- 
ley, 700 (1,168). 

The recovery of the cereal crops in 
Tunisia was, however, somewhat offset 
by the olive-crop failure last December 
which has resulted in a Serious domestic 
shortage of olive oil. The olive-oil yield 
for the 1945-46 season was estimated at 
8,000 metric tons—about 18 percent of 











other relief supplies. 





UNRRA Boat on Record Run Up the Yangtze 


The first official penetration of the upper Yangtze River since the end of 
the war, in the fastest run in the history of the river, has been accomplished 
by a U. S. Navy LSM, the UNRRA Shanghai office reported. The boat was 
one of 10 LSM’s acquired from U. S. Navy surplus property as a part of 
UNRRA’s $40,000,000 Chinese water-craft program. Under the command of 
Lt. Robert J. Shields, Jr., of Lakewood, Colo., the LSM returned to Shanghai 
from its record-breaking test trip, after running the upper Yangtze in 10 
days. Object of the trip was to determine the ability of the wartime landing 
ships to negotiate the rapids of the river above Hankow in carrying food and 


It was found that some changes will have to be made in these craft to 
enable them to pass the Yangtze rapids. Another difficulty is anticipated 
in training Chinese crews, since most Chinese river men never have operated 
high-speed Diesel craft. It is expected that this problem will be met by 
China Waterways Transport by employing some of the men who are deliver- 
ing the craft for UNRRA as trainers for native Chinese. 
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the 1930-39 average (44,150 metric 
tons)—one of the poorest results ever 
recorded in Tunisia. Inasmuch as olive 
oil is a staple food of the native popula- 
tion and annual domestic consumption 
needs average 30,000 metric tons, the 
quantity of olive oil to be diverted into 
commercial channels was not expected to 
exceed 1,500 metric tons. 

To alleviate the domestic shortage and 
meet a monthly individual ration of ap- 
proximately four-fifths of a pint, govern- 
ment authorities in Tunisia planned the 
importation of 16,000 tons of French 
colonial peanut oil during the 12-month 
period starting December 1, 1945. De- 
liveries, however, were said to be behind 
schedule and it was reported that at- 
tempts were being made to obtain an 
allocation of United States seed oils to 
help meet local needs. 

Preliminary trade estimates on the 
1946 production of wine grapes set the 
total yield at more than 80,000 metric 
tons, or about 600,000 hectoliters of 
wine—a yield amounting to about 35 
percent of the 1930-39 average and com- 
paring favorably with the 580,000 hecto- 
liters produced during the 1944-45 sea- 
son. On the basis of this forecast, an 
exportable surplus of some 250,000 hec- 
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toliters was expected to be made avail- 
able to France during the year. 
Production of fruits and vegetables 
was reported to have more than cov- 
ered local consumption requirements, 
enabling available surpluses to be placed 
at the disposal of the mother country. 


MINERALS 


Despite inadequate transportation fa- 
cilities and a shortage of supplies, nota- 
bly imported coal, mineral production 
and exports continued to show important 
gains during the first quarter of 1946. 
Production of phosphate rock during the 
period totaled 283,677 metric tons, or 
about 63 percent of average prewar pro- 
duction. Iron-ore production remained, 
however, at a relatively low level with 
an output during the same period of 
30,473 metric tons, or about 15.2 percent 
of the prewar average. The working of 
local lignite deposits, initially undertaken 
during the war to produce a substitute 
fuel, yielded 24300 metric tons for do- 
mestic consumption. 

Exports of phosphate rock during the 
first 3 months of 1946 totaled 354,313 
metric tons as against 48,365 metric tons 
during the corresponding period of the 
preceding year, amounting to 86.8 per- 
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Canadian Commercial Office To Be Opened at 
Guatemala City 


By Homer S. Fox, U. S. Commercial Attaché, Ottawa 


Another step in the drive that the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce 
is now making to increase Canada’s export trade with the countries of Latin 
- America, has been taken with the recently announced decision to establish a new 
The first Trade Commissioner to occupy 
the position will be C. Blair Birkett of Ottawa, who has just completed 6 years of 
service as Canadian Trade Commissioner at Auckland, New Zealand. Mr. Birkett 
is now making a country-wide tour for interviews and conferences with Canadian 
exporters and importers before leaving for Guatemala. 

The territory of the new office in Guatemala City will include all the Central 


foreign-trade office in Guatemala City. 


The new office is the second new commercial office to be established by the Cana- 
dian Government in Latin American countries since the war, the first one having 
been at Caracas, Venezuela. There are seven other trade-commissioner offices in 
Latin America—in Buenos Aires, Argentina; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Santiago, Chile; 
Bogota, Colombia; Lima, Peru; Habana, Cuba; and Mexico City. The decision has 
also been made to open a second office in Brazil in the near future which will be 
located at Sao Paulo, although it will probably be some time in the autumn before 
the trade commissioner selected for this post will be able actually to open the office. 

In addition to the new offices being opened in Latin America, the Canadian trade- 
commissioner service is being expanded generally. According to a statement made 
recently by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, the 
Department has reopened trade-commissioner offices in Shanghai, The Hague, Brus- 
sels, and Paris, and a new office has been opened in Lisbon. Offices in Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Batavia will be reopened shortly and new offices are scheduled to 
be opened in Stockholm, Sweden, and in Leopoldville, Belgian Congo. Other new 
offices to be opened shortly are in Rome and Athens. The trade commissioner 
appointed for the office in Rome has recently concluded a preliminary investigation 
into economic conditions in North Africa and Italy. He expects to take up per- 


The Department anticipates that by the end of 1946 it will have employed 40 new 
Assistant Trade Commissioners, so that there will be a total of 92 Canadian Trade 
Commissioners and Assistant Trade Commissioners either actually abroad or 
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cent of the 1937-39 average, while ex. 
ports of iron ore, aggregating during the 
same period 57,796 metric tons, amounted 
to about 28 percent of the 1937-39 aver. 
age. Approximately 56 percent of iron. 
ore shipments during this period went to 
the United States. Stockpiles of pringj- 
pal and minor ores at mines and ports at 
the end of the first quarter of 1946 to- 
taled as follows, in metric tons: Phos- 
phate rock, 2,165,160; iron ore, 194441: 
lead ore, 1,782; blende, 4,165; calamine, 4. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing operations, which are 
almost exclusively confined to light in- 
dustries in Tunisia, showed signs of in- 
creased activity. There were also indi- 
cations that the question of achieving 
greater industrial development in Tunisia 
had begun to preoccupy official circles. 
Reportedly, serious study was being given 
to the possible expansion of existing in- 
dustries and the development of new 
ones. Among the possibilities mentioned 
were the expansion of production of 
construction materials, renewed opera- 
tion of the abandoned bromine and 
potash deposits of Zarzis, in southern Tu- 
nisia, intensive production of prepared 
fertilizer utilizing locally mined phos- 
phate as a base, development of the pro- 
duction of sea salt at La Goulette, Mon- 
astir, and Sfax, and the local treatment 
of Tunisian ores, notably lead and iron. 


FRANC DEVALUATION AND PRICES 


The effects of the devaluation of the 
franc on the economy of the country were 
gradually becoming manifest. (The 
French action on December 26, 1945, es- 
tablished parity of exchange between the 
francs of Tunisia and France and set the 
value of these francs at 119.107 to the 
dollar—about $0.0084—as against a pre- 
devaluation rate of 50 francs.) Despite 
vigorous efforts on the part of the govern- 
ment to control a sudden spurt in the 
level of prices, it was estimated that at 
the end of the quarter under review, liv- 
ing costs were between six and seven 
times the 1939 level and considerably 
higher on the black market. 

Although prices of some staples, no- 
tably bread, remained unchanged, in- 
creases were made effective in the prices 
of some basic imported items, including 
sugar. To moderate the effects of cur- 
rency devaluation on living costs, the 
Tunisian government revised the coun- 
try’s general wage level, effecting in- 
creases of from 30 to 68 percent in the 
salary scales of both government and pri- 
vate employees. 

Steps were also taken by authorities to 
prevent speculation following devalua- 
tion by the temporary imposition of com- 
pensation taxes on all imported goods of 
foreign origin paid for in dollars at the 
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predevaluation rate. (For the announce- 
ment of the establishment of and com- 
ment on these taxes see ForREIGN Com- 
meRCE WEEKLY of April 13, 1946.) 


TRADE CONTROLS 


Wartime government trade controls 
were continued during the period under 
review, With all imports still subject to 
licensing and exchange requirements. 
Although private trade transactions were 
authorized for a wide range of commodi- 
ties, including textile goods, effective 
January 1, 1946, certain key products 
continued to be imported on a govern- 
ment-to-government basis. Restrictions 
on exports were gradually being relaxed, 
however, owing primarily to government 
efforts to encourage exports as much as 
possible and thereby obtain badly needed 
foreign exchange. 


FINANCE 


In the field of financial developments, 
local banks continued to report a steady 
increase in the volume of deposits. Col- 
lections, in general, were in small volume 
and relatively prompt. The total volume 
of paper discounted during the quarter 
showed a gain as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1945, but the 
volume was still below the 1939 level. 
The Tunisian budget for 1946, the high- 
est ever voted in the country, was an- 
nounced to total 4,201,760,000 francs and 
4,200,760,000 in ordinary receipts and 
expenditures, respectively. In addition 
to the ordinary budget for 1946, provision 
was made for a budget of exceptional re- 
sources which balances in receipts and 
expenditures at 6,475,420,000 francs. Of 
this amount (which is to be largely cov- 
ered by a loan), an estimated 1,950,000,- 
000 francs will go to a special Treasury 
fund. The balance is to be used for the 
construction of public works, repair and 
modernization of highways, railroads, 
and ports, extension of educational fa- 
cilities, and the intensification of agri- 
cultural production. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Statistics on the foreign commerce of 
Tunisia were lacking, but it was evident 
that the bulk of Tunisia’s needs in manu- 
factured goods were being supplied prin- 
cipally by the United States. The volume 
of imports from France and the French 
oversea territories, however, appeared to 
be growing steadily. A considerable in- 
crease in phosphate-rock exports largely 
accounted for gains registered during the 
quarter in Tunisia’s export trade. 


Commodity Controls 


Date Paste and Products: Manufac- 
ture Prohibited in Tunisia.—The manu- 
facture of date paste and of all other 
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United States Consular Services on Behalf of the 
Republic of the Philippines 


At present, the recently inaugurated Republic of he Philippines has foreign rep- 
resentatives only in the United States. The Philippine Government has therefore 
requested the Government of the United States to represent Philippine intersts in 
foreign countries, pending the establishment of a Philippine Foreign Service. 

In particular, the Philippine Government has formally requested the United 
States Government to perform services in its behalf wherever the United States 
has representatives and the Philippine Government has not, such services to include: 

(a) Certification of invoices. 

(b) Issuance of Philippine passports and visas to aliens proceeding to the 
Philippines. 

(c) Extension of usual notarial and consular services to Philippine vessels and 
seamen. 

(d) Repatriation and financial assistance to destitute Philippine citizens abroad. 

(e) Administration of estates of deceased Philippine citizens abroad. 

In connection with the certification of invoices, an American consular officer will 
act in much the same manner as before the Philippines became independent. He 
will, however, indicate that he is performing the particular service in connection 
with the, protection of Philippine nterests. Fees and charges incidental to such 
services will not be collected at United States consulates, but the consular officer 
will indicate that the collection of any such fees is a matter for settlement directly 
between the individual requesting certification and the Philippine Government. 

Of interest to American businessmen desiring to travel to the Philippines from 
a foreign country are procedures with respect to the issuance of visas for passports. 
Visas will be issued only at the request of the Philippine Government and upon 
authorization from the Department of State. American consular officers will inform 
the traveler that he should make application for a visa direct to the Bureau of 
Immigration, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. When a request from the Philip- 
pine Government is received in Washington, it will be transmitted by the Depart- 
ment of State—together with authorization to issue the visa—to the appropriate 
American consulate. 

American diplomatic missions and consular offices are being authorized to perform 
the services requested by the Philippine Government to the extent that local 








conditions permit. 














products in the preparation of which 
natural or transformed dates are used 
was prohibited in Tunisia, by an order 
of October 8, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of October 16. 
Semolina: Minimum Rate of Extrac- 
tion Changed in Algeria.—Semolina 
millers in Algeria are required to extract, 
from each 100 kilograms of soft or hard 
wheat milled, 80 kilograms of semolina 
of the “paste” type, effective August 1, 
1945, by an order of July 31, published in 
the Journal Officiel of August 3, 1945. 
[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 15, 1944, and February 3, 1945, for previ- 
ous announcements. Changes in extraction 
rates for semolina, other than of the “paste” 


type, were announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 1, 1946.] 


Certain Pharmaceuticals To Be Sold in 
Algeria Only on Prescriptions —Am- 
poules (specialized or not) of acetyl- 
choline, calcium gluconate, pituitary 
gland extract (of posterior or anterior 
lobe), insulin, quinine, and medicinal 
milk and buttermilk can be sold to the 
public in Algeria only on prescription, 
according to decision No. 35 of the Al- 
gerian Section on the Distribution of 
Pharmaceuticals, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Algeria of August 3, 1945. 

Wines of 1945 and Prior Vintages: 
Circulation in Tunisia Made Subject to 
Permit.—Effective October 18, 1945, the 


delivery and circulation of wines of all 
types and qualities, including muted 
wines, musts, mistelles and liqueur wines 
of the 1944 and 1945 and earlier vintages, 
held by harvesters, owners, farmers, and 
purchasers of fresh vintages have been 
made subject to prior issuance of permit 
by the Wine Office, by an order of Oc- 
tober 13, published in the Journal Officiel 
Tunisien of October 16, 1945. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Olives, Preserved or Pickled in Brine: 
Exportation Prohibited in Tunisia.—The 
exportation to any destination of pre- 
served olives or olives pickled in brine was 
temporarily prohibited in Tunisia, until 
further notice, by an order of October 8, 
1945, published in the Journal Offficiel 
Tunisien of October 16. 

Wines: Price-Equalization Tax on 
Stocks of 1944 and Previous Crops Estab- 
lished in Tunisia—A price-equalization 
tax of 31 francs per degree hectoliter has 
been fixed in Tunisia on stocks of locally 
produced red, rose, and white wines of 
the 1944 and previous crops, by two or- 
ders of October 13, 1945, published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of October 16. 
On imported Algerian red, rose, and 
white wines of similar vintages, the tax 
was fixed at 6 francs per degree hecto- 
liter. 
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Rates on other types of wines were 
fixed as follows: Dry white muscat wines 
and “superior wines of Tunisia,” 700 
francs per hectoliter; wines muted with 
sulfur made from grapes of all kinds, 31 
francs per degree (Baumé) hectoliter and 
for those made from white grapes, 28 
francs per degree (Baumé) hectoliter. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 23, 
1945, for previous rates on earlier vintages. | 


Greece 


Economic Conditions 


Further progress in Greece’s economic 
recovery was noted during June. Crop 
reports continued favorable as the season 
advanced, and estimates for some agri- 
cultural products ranged as high as 95 
percent of prewar. Early harvesting oi 
grain in the southern area of the country, 
together with an abundant supply of 
vegetables, helped to tide over the critical 
period when issues of imported relief 
foodstuffs were limited to an average of 
only 800 calories daily. Industrial activ- 
ity made further modest gains. The new 
Government budget gave promise of a 
smaller gap between revenue and ex- 
penditure, and commodity prices held 
steady under the influence of public sales 
of gold. 

The grain crop was aided by dry 
weather in June, which followed late 
spring rains. Cotton progressed well 
and vegetables were abundant. Tobacco 
conditions were reported as excellent and 
the grape and currant crops also were 
promising. Fruit trees in certain areas 
were not doing well, but the outlook for 
figs was generally good. There was a 
severe shortage of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
Pastures were much better than in 1945 
and livestock increased steadily in num- 
bers, whereas poultry continued to suffer 
from the Newcastle disease. The locust 
plague appeared to have been checked 
without important damage. The new 
State collection scheme for wheat, barley, 
rye, and corn was scheduled to start 
about July 10. 

Rations issued to the Greek public 
from imported UNRRA supplies were to 
remain about the same in July as for the 
preceding month, although sugar issues 
were reduced by one-third. An average 
of 800 calories per capita daily was sched- 
uled to supplement indigenous food sup- 
plies available in the local markets. 

An appreciable but slow improvement 
in industrial output was evident in 
nearly all major branches of Greek in- 
dustry. Comparative statistics for the 
Athens area, as compiled by the Federa- 
tion of Greek Industries, reflected an 
over-all increase of 22 percent in the 
production of cotton, wool, silk, and 
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rayon textiles and allied products during 
May 1946. The textile industry as a 
whole operated at approximately 55 per- 
cent of prewar, and cotton spinning and 
weaving reached a level only 35 percent 
below normal. Production in May was 
at or above prewar levels in the follow- 
ing industries: Wines and liquors, brew- 
ing, yeast, chemical fertilizers, sheet 
glass, cigarettes, and electric power. 
Cement production again lagged—an in- 
dication that building construction was 
not making satisfactory progress, despite 
the acute housing situation throughout 
the country. 

A minor decline in commodity prices 
was recorded during June, principally 
because of substantial decreases in the 
price of sugar and the seasonal abun- 
dance of vegetables and fruit. Stock 
and bond quotations showed gains of 
from 5 to 10 percent over May 31 levels. 
The first tangible results of the Govern- 
ment’s new price-control regulations on 
local manufactures was a reduction of 
nearly 30 percent in the price of cotton 
yarns and a narrowing of the spread be- 
tween official and open-market quota- 
tions from 30 to less than 10 percent. 

Bank-note circulation increased by 
23,800,000,000 drachmas during the first 
half of June, while gold and foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Bank of Greece 
decreased by 25,700,000,000 drachmas, 
principally as a result of the sale of gold 
coins to the public and allocations of 
exchange against commodity imports. 
The Government debt to the Bank of 
Greece during the same period remained 
practically unchanged. The open-mar- 
ket price of the gold pound, after reach- 
ing 150,000 drachmas about mid-June, 
receded to match the official rate of the 
Bank of Greece (about 131,000), where 
it remained throughout the second half 
of the month. 

The 1946-47 budget, which was pre- 
sented to the Assembly on June 7, placed 
total revenues at 1,401,000,000,000 drach- 
mas as against expenditures of 1,577,000,- 
000,000. The Minister of Finance prom- 
ised that in its economic policies the 
Government will place its chief reliance 
upon individual enterprise. He also in- 
troduced a bill revaluing prewar savings 
deposits and Greek Government bonds, 
which inflation had rendered worthless. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Asbestos Packing for Insulation: Im- 
port Duty Reduced.—The Guatemalan 
Government has reduced from 0.06 to 
0.03 quetzal per gross kilogram the im- 
port duty on asbestos packing for in- 
sulation purposes. The decree effecting 
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this change was promulgated June 49 
and was published in the official news. 
paper June 21, 1946. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Money-Order Service Resumed Ay. 
gust 1—Money-order service with Hun. 
gary are resumed, effective August 1. 
1946, according to instructions of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Wash- 
ington) of July 23, 1946. 

The orders should be drawn on the in- 
ternational form in accordance with 
post-office instructions. The amounts 
should be entered in dollars and cents 
only. 

Additional Information on Contents of 
Gift Parcels.—Gift parcels for Hungary 
to be sent by parcel post may contain 
any articles intended for the personal 
use of the addressee, except narcotics, 
poisons, or drugs which contain a large 
percentage of poison according to the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of July 
23, 1946. 

The wrappers of gift parcels and the 
relative customs declarations should be 
plainly marked “Gift Parcel’ by the 


sender. 
India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Most-Favored-Nation 
Trade Agreement with South Africa 
Terminated.—The temporary most- 
favored-nation trade agreement between 
British India and the Union of South 
Africa, signed March 8, 1938, at Cape- 
town, has been terminated as a result of 
notice of termination given by the gov- 
ernment of India, and made _ public 
March 12, 1946. The agreement pro- 
vided for termination by either govern- 
ment on 3 months’ notice. The action 
of the government of India was in 
retaliation against the rejection by the 
Union of South Africa’s Price Minister 
of Indian official protests against an 
Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Repre- 
sentation Act. 

The denunciation of the agreement 
does not in itself end trade between the 
two countries but merely terminates the 
limited most-favored-nation guaranty. 

{See ComMERCE REPoRTS of May 14, 1938, 
for announcement of tempcrary most- 
favored-nation agreement between British 
India and the Union of South Africa. | 

Trade With South Africa Prohibited.— 
Under two notifications published in the 
Gazette of India of July 17, the Govern- 
ment of India has prohibited all exports 
te and imports from South Africa as well 
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as transshipment at any Indian port of 
goods for any port in South Africa or 
to any other port unless the Chief Cus- 
toms Officer is satisfied that the goods 
are not ultimately destined for South 


4 Italy 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN SICILY 


The first quarter of 1946 in Sicily was 
marked by a general atmosphere of un- 
rest and insecurity, with constant politi- 
cal agitation, frequent labor troubles and, 
ijn the rural districts, banditry upsetting 
communications and the movement of 
produce, checked only by full scale 
military operations. The government 
grain-collection program had received 
deliveries of only 24,000 metric tons out 
of 140,000 estimated available for delivery 
in the quarter. On the other hand, 
weather conditions were favorable and 
1946 crops were expected to be consider- 
ably better than 1945. (This expectancy 
has been fulfilled). 

Industry and communications contin- 
used handicapped by an insufficiency of 
coal, with rainfall insufficient to keep 
hydroelectric plants running. UNRRA 
coal imports sufficed only to Keep the rail- 
ways, thermal-electric plants, and cer- 
tain essential industries operating on a 
reduced scale. 

Imports of wheat and flour by UNRRA 
made possible the retention of the daily 
200-gram bread ration, and abundance of 
fruits and vegetables made the food situ- 
ation more satisfactory than in other 
regions of Italy. 

Sea communications improved, and the 
exchange of goods with the mainland 
increased. 


AGRICULTURE 


As a result of abundant rainfall in 
February and March, a wheat crop about 
35 percent above last year’s, but still 
considerably below prewar, is expected. 
Corn, oats, and barley crops may be 50 
percent larger than in 1945, and importa- 
tion of seed potatoes by UNRRA early in 
the year should make for a particularly 
good potato crop, especially in the Ca- 
tania plains, with considerable quanti- 
ties available for shipment to other re- 
gions of Italy. Citrus-fruit crops, it is 
believed, will be substantially the same 
as last year. 

INDUSTRY 


There was little industrial revival dur- 
ing the quarter, because of continued 
Shortage of fuel, electric power, and raw 
Materials, as well as labor troubles. Es- 
sential-oil producers, having accumu- 
lated considerable stocks, slowed down 
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production pending clarification of mar- 
ket possibilites. Some activity was noted 
in the construction of fishing vessels and 
in ship repair at the Palermo yards. As- 
phalt mines around Ragusa were work- 
ing on a limited scale in consequence of 
transportation difficulties. It is esti- 
mated that production in 1946 may 
amount to 14,000 metric tons. Sulfur 
mines were employing only about 6,000 
men. Stocks of raw sulfur accumulated 
at the mines were reported at 50,000 met- 
ric tons, on account of insufficiency of 
railway cars for shipping to seaports. 
Moreover, despite removal of all restric- 
tions on exports of sulfur to European 
countries, production costs have been too 
high to make exports practicable. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Insufficient coal and freight cars han- 
dicapped shipment of perishable fruit 
and vegetables to the mainland. How- 
ever, sea communications improved, and 
regular cargo service by small motor 
vessels was initiated between Sicilian 
ports and Naples and Genoa. Motor 
traffic increased over roads on which 
little repair progress had been made. 
Only 335 motortrucks were in operation 
in 1945, but repairs and receipts of re- 
capped tires should bring this number up 
very considerably within the current 
year. 

TRADE 


Statistical services are not yet organ- 
ized in Sicily, but from fragmentary re- 
ports it is evident that the exchange of 
goods with the mainland increased con- 
Siderably in volume over any previous 
quarter since the invasion of Sicily. The 
principal products shipped to the main- 
land were citrus and dried fruits, wines, 
and some raw cotton. Textiles, leather, 
timber, cement, tires, and miscellaneous 
manufactured goods were received from 
the mainland. 

Exports from Sicily to Allied countries 
through the Instituto per il Commercio 
Estero in February and March amounted 
to 20,847 metric tons and included citrus 
fruits and citric acid, bergamot, manda- 
rine and lemon oils, almonds and pis- 
tachios, human hair, some silk, white 
squill, snuff, tartar, and wines. In March 
transactions began to be carried on under 
the new regulations (effective February 
15) reopening private trade, and exports 
by individual Sicilian firms to the United 
States began in a small way. These, ac- 
cording to invoices certified at the con- 
sulte, included: pistachia nuts valued at 
$157,843; shelled almonds, $92,312; ber- 
gamot oil, $13,409; and manna, $4,980. 
At the close of the quarter, it appeared 
that a considerable volume of Sicilian 
products, principally nuts and essential 
oils, would be moving to the United States 
in the near future. 
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During the quarter, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian ships called at Sicilian ports for 
the first time since the war and loaded 
cargoes of citrus fruit and essential oils. 
Shipments were also made to France by 
sea and by rail to Switzerland. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Further Increased on 
Manufactured Tobacco.— The Italian 
import duty rates on manufactured to- 
bacco have been increased by legislative 
decree No. 371 of April 24, effective from 
its publication in the Gazzetta Ufficiale 
of June 5, 1946. 

The revised rates in lire per kilogram 
(previous rates effective June 2, 1945, in 
parentheses) are as follows: Cigarettes, 
9,500 (1,900) ; Manila and Havana cigars, 
Havana-type and other superior-quality 
cigars, 9,500 (1,900); common cigars, 
5,000 (1,000); clear, sweet, cut tobaccos, 
and Havana cut, 7,500 (1,500); other cut 
tobaccos, 4,500 (900) ; snuff tobaccos 1,000 
(750); others 1,000 (750). 

The present specific rates are nearly 
10 times those in effect in Italy from 
February 16, 1944, and nearly 20 times 
the prewar, but are not significantly al- 
tered if converted to their ad valorem 
equivalents. 

In general, the introduction of tobacco 
into Italy is reserved to the State Monop- 
oly, so that the duties in question apply 
only to manufactured tobaccos imported 
in small quantities for personal use 
(from 2 to 4 kilograms, according to the 
rank of the customhouse through which 
imported). 


|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 14, 
1945, for previous rates. ] 


Application of Conventional Tariff. De- 
fined.—Application of the Italian con- 
ventional tariff treatment is defined by 
circular No. 37 of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, dated May 23, 1946, and published 
in issue No. 22 of June 1, 1946, of Infor- 
mazioni per il Commercio Estero, official 
bulletin of the Italian National Institute 
for Foreign Trade (ICE) of the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade. 

The circular, directed to the customs 
authorities, states that all treaties en- 
tered into with countries at war with 
Italy, including the most-favored-nation 
clause in such agreements, are con- 
sidered inapplicable from a legal stand- 
point. However, in consideration of 
their de facto relations with Italy, the 
United States and Great Britain are 
notwithstanding to be accorded the 
benefits of conventional tariff treatment, 
and with them the other countries in 
similar circumstances. 

The treaty countries are then listed in 
the circular under the following classifi- 
cations: 
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A. Those having agreements in force 
with regard to customs matters: 

1. Most-favored-nation agreements 
containing duty concessions: Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Neth- 
erlands, Portugal, Rumania, Spain, 
Switzerland. 

2. Agreements with most-favored-na- 
tion clause only: Argentina, Belgium, 
Chile, Colombia, Belgian Congo, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, Egypt, Eire, France, 
Hejaz, Iran, Liberia, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Sweden, Siam, 
Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

B. Those admitted to benefits of the 
conventional tariff despite the fact that 
tariff agreements with them are inopera- 
tive, because of a declaration of war 
prior to Sept. 8, 1943: Brazil, Canada, 
China (of Chiang Kai-Shek) , Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Great Britain (colonies and pos- 
session), Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Yugoslavia, Mexico, Panama, 
Dominican Republic, Syria and Lebanon, 
El Salvador, United States, Philippine 
Islands, U.S. S. R. 

Finally, as an interim guide to Italian 
customs officials pending receipt of the 
amendments to the current 1942 Customs 
Tariff, the circular summarizes decrees 
supplementary to the foregoing bilateral 
agreements. These decrees, applicable 
together with the agreements in question 
to all countries admitted to most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment, are still in force 
and complete the conventional tariff 
schedule of Italy. These decrees reduce 
duty rate on the following: certain fish, 
certain extra-heavy touring cars; raw 
coffee; poultry; barley and oats; corn 
and corn meal; cattle; fresh and frozen 
meat; lard and bacon; corinth raisins; 
dried figs; wine in casks, demijohns, or 
tank wagons; carpets of wool or flock 
wool, knotted; silk, reeled, raw, single; 
oil of turpentine, and rosin. 

[See p. 28 of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


of June 29, 1946, for a preliminary announce- 
ment on this subject.] 


Luxemburg 


Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Rations for United States 
Motorists —See Department of State 
press release entitled “Gasoline Rations 
for United States Motorists on Essential 
Business in Europe” on page 19 of this 


Netherlands 


Exchange and Finance 


The Problem of Foreign Exchange.— 
The President of the Nederlandsche 
Bank, Dr. M. W. Holtrop, has surveyed 
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in a press conference the difficulties fac- 
ing the Netherlands with regard to its 
foreign-exchange position, according to 
Economische Voorlichting, The Hague, 
June 15, 1946. Dr. Holtrop can speak 
authoritatively on this subject because 
since 1945 the Nederlandsche Bank has 
controlled all foreign-exchange trans- 
actions in the Netherlands. 

Dr. Holtrop pointed out that it was 
difficult to give a close estimate of the 
Netherland trade and payment balance 
sheet for 1946. However, the Nether- 
lands will probably import goods valued 
at 2,000,000,000 to 2,300,000,000 guilders 
(the original estimate was 3,000,000,000 
guilders) while exports, originally esti- 
mated at 1,000,000,000 guilders, will total 
600,000,000 to 700,000,000 only. He com- 
plained that this large discrepancy was 
partly due to the fact that in order to 
obtain vitally needed materials the 
Netherlands through the device of tie-in 
sales was forced to buy and import not 
urgently required merchandise. Exports 
in 1946 will therefore be only 30 percent 
of the imports into the country, as 
against 74 percent in 1938, at a time 
when the large gold reserves of the coun- 
try were more than sufficient to make 
up for the deficit. Mr. Holtrop outlined 
the following program to reduce the 
present large gap between exports and 
imports: Utmost economy with regard 
to imports; export promotion by all pos- 
sible means; floating of credits abroad; 
partial realization of Netherland foreign 
assets. 

Under present conditions it would be 
impossible to leave the distribution of 
foreign exchange to the “free play of 
economic forces,” Dr. Holtrop said. The 
authorities must see to it that a just 
distribution takes place, i. e., purchases 
abroad must be individually examined 
as to whether they are justified in the 
interest of the national economy. How- 
ever, all these steps will not bring about 
a balance between imports and exports; 
they will only reduce the deficit, not 
eradicate it. A balance can only be 
achieved through additional foreign 
credits which up to the present time have 
reached the amount of 2,000,000,000 
guilders, and through the sale of Nether- 
land assets abroad. 

In order to husband the available for- 
eign exchange, the following steps have 
been taken: Almost all imports as well 
as exports have been made subject to 
a strict licensing system and Netherlands 
nationals and residents have been re- 
quired to offer their holdings in the 
United States and Great Britain for sale 
to the Nederlandsche Bank, as well as 
dollar claims against Netherlands banks. 
However, the public has not reacted 
wholeheartedly to these decrees. Up to 
May 10, 1946, only 10 percent of the esti- 
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mated foreign holdings had been de. 
clared. Dr. Holtrop announced that for 
this reason a new regulation would be 
issued shortly permitting retention of 40 
percent of such assets to the free dis. 
posal of a voluntary declarer, while only 
60 percent would be blocked. Another 
proof of the aloofness of the Netherlands 
public, according to Dr. Holtrop, is the 
fact that packages and parcels from 
abroad are being sent in very large quan. 
tities (200,000 to 250,000 monthly with an 
annual value of 125,000,000 guilders) of 
which 90,000,000 guilders worth were 
claimed to be “gift packages.” The au- 
thorities, on the other hand, estimate 
that in Amsterdam for instance more 
than 80 percent of such gift packages 
resulted in financial debts to a creditor 
abroad. Dr. Holtrop complained fur- 
thermore about “black” pleasure trips 
abroad which would hurt the prestige of 
the Netherlands Government and about 
the growing attempts to smuggle guilders 
as well as foreign exchange out of the 
country. All these factors, Dr. Holtrop 
said, made a further continuation of 
foreign-exchange control imperative. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Regulations Concerning Import and 
Export Licenses.—A summary of the most 
important regulations applying to the 
Netherland system of import and export 
licenses was published in Economische 
Voorlichting, May 2, 1946. The most 
important of these regulations are as 
follows: 


1. General Rules—Imports into and ex- 
ports from the Netherlands are generally 
subject to licenses issued by the Centrale 
Dienst voor In- en Uitvoer or other official 
organizations authorized by that office, such 
as the Rijksbureaux and the Monopolies. 
Such licenses are required for industrial prod- 
ucts (supervised by the Rijksbureaux) as 
well as for agricultural products (which 
come under the jurisdiction of the Monop- 
olies). When payments to or from a party 
abroad are part of import or export transac- 
tions the Centrale Dienst, acting in these 
cases for the Nederlansche Bank—which is 
authorized to supervise all transactions in- 
volving foreign exchange—or other authori- 
ties designated by the Centrale Dienst, will 
affix a second license to the import or export 
license, thereby giving it the character of a 
payment license. Imported industrial ar- 
ticles are subject to still another license 
which frees the importer from certain restric 
tions imposed upon the domestic trade. Im- 
port and export “authorizations” as required 
for agricultural products by the so-called 
Monopoly Decree are comprised in the above- 
mentioned licenses. 

Licenses are issued in duplicate. One copy 
must be submitted to the Customs Office, 
accompanied by the original invoice or copy 
thereof; the other copy must be sent to the 
bank handling the financial side of the trans- 
action. 

2. Procedure—Applications for licenses 
must be made on special blanks which are 
available at the Netherland Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry. They must be sub- 
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mitted to the rijksbureau or to the monopoly 
naving jurisdiction over the commodity in 
question. Application may be made for li- 
censes concerning the entire amount or 
quantity involved. If the transaction con- 
cerns shipments of goods of a widely differ- 
ent nature or if shipments are to be made 
over an extended period of time, applications 
may be made alternatively, for licenses cover- 
ing only part of the shipment. Export-li- 
cense applications must be accompanied by 
an invoice or a certified copy thereof. Ap- 
plications for import licenses must enclose a 
“proforma” invoice or a copy of the offer made 
by the foreign exporter. All these documents 
must specify the modes of payment and the 
conditions under which the goods are to be 
shipped. The merchandise is to be described 
as to its exact nature and composition. 

3. Modifications of Licenses.—A license is 
granted for a period of time sufficient to 
complete the proposed transaction. In 
special cases an extension of this period may 
be applied for at the office which has issued 
the license. If minor changes in the mate- 
rial content of the license are to be made, 
both copies should be sent to the issuing 
authorities. However, if changes are to be 
made which would change the character of 
the transaction—as for instance a change in 
price—both copies must be returned to the 
competent riksbureau or monopoly for can- 
cellation and a new license must be applied 
for. 

4. Bank Copies——The bank which is to 
transact payments abroad must be furnished 
with the bank copy of the import license. If 
an exporter desires to receive payment from 
export transactions, copy of the export license 
must be submitted. Part payments are per- 
missible in either case and such payments 
wil] be entered on the bank copy. 

5. Licenses for Exports at a Future Date.— 
In case a foreign importer has placed an order 
with a Netherland firm for goods which can- 
not be produced immediately or which have 
to comply with certain specifications made 
by the purchaser (and will thus be useless for 
other purposes), the Netherland exporter can 
apply for a written assurance that an export 
license will be issued at a future date. This 
application must also be submitted to the 
rijksbureau which is in charge of the com- 
modity in question. 

6. Licenses in Cases Where General Allot- 
ments Have Been Made.—Importers or ex- 
porters may be allotted a fixed amount of the 
total of goods to be imported from or ex- 
ported to a certain country. In these cases 
the parties involved are assured that licenses 
for individual transactions will be granted as 
far as such transactions are part of the al- 
lotted quota and on condition that the stipu- 
lated price is approved by the authorities. 

[For issuance of licenses in special cases see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, July 7, 1946.| 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


The first quarter of the first postwar 
year in New Zealand was marked by 
moves to consolidate the financial ad- 
vantages gained through the unprece- 
dented exports of primary (agricultural 
and pastoral) products sold under the 4- 
year bulk-purchase contracts with the 
United Kingdom. New Zealand holdings 
of sterling exchange rose more than 50 
percent during 1945 to the record figure 
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of nearly £NZ83,000,000 (£NZ1—$3.2270) 
on December 31. The Government paid 
off British loans and commitments total- 
ing approximately £NZ50,000,000 in Jan- 
uary, February, and March, reducing the 
oversea public debt by 25 percent. Cred- 
its in London from year-end and early 
1946 exports had restored the sterling 
balance there to £NZ73,000,000 by mid- 
April. 

The internal financial situation re- 
mained virtually unchanged with money 
plentiful, bank deposits rising, and note 
circulation little lower than during the 
year-end holiday season. Available funds 
far exceeded demand, accentuating the 
money inflation position which developed 
progressively through the war years. 
Consumer-goods supplies were only 
scantily replenished, and because of the 
over-all low domestic production rate 
and slow receipts of import articles, the 
continued stabilization effort was se- 
verely forced and signs were observable 
of the small beginnings of a price infla- 
tion movement. The rising cost of living 
was reflected in a sharp upward swing in 
the wartime price index accompanied by 
wider movement in wholesale prices, 
while uncontrolled prices, already at a 
high level, reacted to the unbalanced sup- 
ply-and-demand situation. Many prices, 
materials, and essential services remain 
strictly controlled and wartime ration- 
ing continues in several categories. Gov- 
ernment spokesmen have publicly warned 
of the inherent danger of price inflation 
and defended the strong need for main- 
tenance of control measures. Unchanged, 
very high, wartime taxation tends to re- 
strain general purchasing power, but at 
the same time holds down, according to 
the chambers of commerce and manu- 
facturers association groups, the much- 
desired expansion in production. 

The demand for labor was such that 
unemployment in the country was prac- 
tically nonexistent. Female labor was 
especially sought and lack of it caused 
curtailment in certain lines of manu- 
facturing activity, an example being 
the inability of the two match factories 
to supply but a small portion of domestic 
needs. The release of women workers 
from wartime controls resulted in a 
large number of them returning to do- 
mestic duties. Generally, a satisfactory 
adjustment under the 5-day (Monday to 
Friday) 40-hour week as to production 
output is being sought by all concerned, 
and until attained, with all available 
labor in employment, it is likely that no 
marked over-all production increases can 
be expected. The manufacturing (sec- 
ondary) industries are expected to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of full employ- 
ment and are encouraged by Govern- 
ment protection against imports to move 
into wider fields of operation, some of 
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which require the importation of 100 per- 
cent of components for manufacturing. 

Import trade was at a low level during 
the quarter, partially as a result of the 
inability of oversea principals to ship, 
and hindered, on the other hand, by the 
strict application of import control. 
Orders for staples, such as textiles and 
some kinds of machinery were diverted 
from Great Britain to the United States, 
on amendment of import regulations, in 
the hope of securing relatively suitable 
deliveries with which to satisfy, par- 
tially at least, the long pent-up demand. 

Except for articles coming under the 
aforementioned movement and covered 
by amendments to the import-control 
regulations, orders going to the United 
States were largely restricted to renew- 
als of long-standing orders for small 
production machinery unobtainable 
during the war or those for special equip- 
ment and articles not elsewhere pro- 
curable. 

Estimates show that butterfat produc- 
tion for the current season will be a fifth 
less than for the preceding one in conse- 
quence of sustained severe drought con- 
ditions during the quarter in the North 
Island. Curtailed pasture induced early 
marketing of lambs and some liquidation 
of other stock leading to increased cur- 
rent meat production. The Government 
instituted price ceilings on hay and feed 
and granted assistance in its transporta- 
tion to affected areas. 

Lack of rainfall in the lake districts 
threatened the winter output of the 
North Island hydroelectric network and 
presaged early control of electric-current 
supply for all purposes. This could ma- 
terially impede manufacturing, the 
greater part of which depends on electric 
power, while many houses in the cities 
are partially heated by electricity and 
also use it for cooking and water heating. 
Expansion of electric-power-generating 
facilities under the Government long- 
term plan has not yet caught up with 
the fast-growing demand. 


MANUFACTURING AND POWER INDUSTRIES 


Industrial activity was still hampered 
by labor and material shortages, with 
the male unemployment rate being only 
0.08 percent, male unfilled jobs totaling 
more than 7,000, and female unfilled jobs 
approximating 10,000 on March 31. Gov- 
ernment, employers, and labor alike 
called for increased production to reduce 
the inflationary pressures inherent in 
large amounts of unusable purchasing 
power. 

Drought conditions in generating areas 
reduced power available. Extensive ad- 
vertising calling for power conservation 
was carried out. Power cut-offs were 
generally avoided, but the situation has 
not yet been resolved. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Basic development in labor occurred 
during the quarter. The 5-day 40-hour 
week became a reality in factories and 
most shops and offices. Two large 
groups—farm and railway workers—are 
exceptions to the Monday to Friday week, 
but a decision of the Railways Tribunal 
established penalty overtime for work 
over 40 hours in 5 of the 6 days, Monday 
to Saturday. 

Standard wage rates showed only nom- 
inal average gains during the period, but 
many employers offered more than the 
standard rates, contrary to previous New 
Zealand custom, to attract scarce skilled 
workers, especially in the building trades. 


Crop CONDITIONS AND MOVEMENTS 


A feature of the agricultural situation 
during the first quarter was the continu- 
ation and intensification of drought 
throughout the northern half of the 
North Island, which particularly affected 
dairy production. Total production of 
butterfat for the 1945-46 season will be 
about 20 percent short of 1944-45 despite 
increased cow numbers. The drought 
induced marketing of lightweight lambs 
and also resulted in some liquidation of 
breeding stock in sheep, beef, and dairy 
cattle so that total meat production will 
probably approximate that of the 1944- 
45 season. 

Plans to provide emergency winter 
feed and financial assistance for 
drought-stricken farms in the North Is- 
land were announced in March by the 
Minister of Agriculture. Price ceilings 
were placed on hay and feed grains, and 
the Government is to pay all transpor- 
tation and handling charges in excess 
of 10 shillings per ton. The Govern- 
ment also guarantees drought relief ac- 
counts with the Bank of New Zealand, 
which will bear 3-percent interest and 
are to be liquidated within 2 years. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


Wholesale and retail trade activity is 
directly related to the supply situation 
which was generally strained for im- 
ported consumer goods, particularly, 
and also for many domestic articles. 

The wartime price index, which re- 
placed the regular retail price index in 
1942, rose to 1009 on March 15 from 1003 
on December 15, registering the sharpest 
upward swing since the first quarter of 
1943. This unusual movement, al- 
though in part seasonal, reflects wider 
divergencies in other price fields, fol- 
lowing the trend noted in the months 
following the end of the war and indi- 
cating the encroachment of the general 
money inflation into the realm of prices. 
Foodstuff and wearing-apparel prices 
were noticeably higher, rents, already 
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high, were increasing in the urban cen- 
ters with a severe shortage of residen- 
tial and business premises. Prices of 
imported articles, many of which enter 
into the daily life of the average citizen, 
gradually rose, with supplies down at a 
very low level and replenishment re- 
stricted. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


With more than an ample volume of 
money in general circulation and with 
practically all lines of commodities in 
limited and often short supply, the credit 
and collection situation in the country 
continued easy during the quarter. 

The large unsatisfied demand for im- 
ported articles in most categories con- 
tinued, and importers able to secure im- 
port licenses and exchange allocations 
had no difficulty whatever in meeting 
financial obligations accompanying such 
transactions. 


FINANCE 


The first quarter of public ownership 
of the Bank of New Zealand is of interest. 
The labor government had nationalized 
the Reserve Bank (New Zealand’s cen- 
tral bank) early in its period of power 
but only at the beginning of this year 
did it nationalize the Bank of New Zea- 
land, one of the country’s seven “trading” 
banks. It had been expected that upon 
nationalization, deposits in the Bank 
of New Zealand might decrease and loans 
increase. However, the results were the 
opposite during the first quarter. Bank 
of New Zealand deposits, also those of 
all trading banks, increased about 1 per 
cent. On the other hand, Bank of New 
Zealand loans decreased about 1 per cent, 
and loans for all trading banks increased 
about the same rate. Another fact of 
interest is that these movements were so 
small, indicating that for the period at 
least, public ownership of the bank had 
no outstanding effect. 

During the quarter, New Zealand 
paid off four large sterling loans as fol- 
lows: 

Loan: Interest rate Date of payment 
£NZ12,071,600 3 percent... Jan. 1 (due) 
£NZ2,613,636 414 percent. Jan. 1 (due) 

£NZ16,107,637 5 percent Feb. 1 (1943- 

63) 
£NZ18,962,500__.___._.__._._.. Mar. 31 (Mem- 
orandum of 
Security) 

Before the payments, New Zealand’s 
holdings of sterling were the highest on 
record, yet no attempt was apparently 
made to refinance the first two maturing 
loans, even though this should have been 
easy with such a sound position. More- 
over, in the case of the third loan, not 
due until 1963, an option to repay was 
exercised rather than allowing the loan 
to run or attempting to convert to a lower 
interest rate. In December, Reserve 
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Bank holdings of sterling were £NZ82.. 
900,000. On April 15 they were £NZ72.. 
800,000 even after the loan repayments 
of £NZ49,700,000 indicating a healthy 
situation. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Few foreign-trade figures are yet avail. 
able for 1946. New Zealand's exports to 
the United States during the first 9 
months of the year were valued at 
£NZ1,093,791. Imports from the Uniteg 
States totaled £NZ1,648,112. Both Feb. 
ruary figures showed gains over January, 
Comparison with figures for the war years 
would probably not be valid because of 
lend-lease and reciprocal aid complica- 
tion of the data. 

Total exports for January and Febru- 
ary were valued at £NZ20,205,000, or 
nearly double the figures for the like 
months of 1945 (£NZ10,887,000). Im. 
ports were valued at £NZ9,520,000 com- 
pared with £NZ8,811,000 in 1945. 


Norway 


Commodity Controls 


Gasoline Rations for United States 
Motorists.—See Department of State 
press release entitled “Gasoline Rations 
for United States Motorists on Essential 
Business in Europe” on page 19 of this 
issue. 


Exchange and Finance 


Fifteen-Million-Crown Loan Extended 
to Poland.—Norway has placed a loan of 
15,000,000 Norwegian crowns at the dis- 
position of Poland for the purchase of 
Norwegian food products, according toa 
report published in the European press 
in June 1946. This loan is to be exempt 
from interest for 3 years, and amortiza- 
tion will not commence for 5 years. Po- 
land is expected to repay the loan by 
exporting Polish products to Norway. 


Panama 


Airgram from U.S. Embassy 
at Panama City 


While local merchants complain of 
reduced volume of both sales and collec- 
tions during June and the early part of 
July, this is not confirmed by local banks. 
The economy of Panama continues pros- 
perous, and the construction of new 
apartments, private homes, and business 
edifices continues apace. There is un- 
doubtedly a shortage of staple food prod- 
ucts such as rice, edible fats, and oils in 
the Republic, and this fact is reflected 
in high places which the Government is 
taking steps to control. There is also 4 
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continued shortage of cotton and rayon 
textiles, manufactures of cast iron, soil 
pipe, cement, and of heavy machinery. 

Although there are no official figures, 
jocal merchants estimate that the prices 
of basic commodities have increased ap- 
proximately 5 percent since last month 
and that they will continue to rise as 
jong as prices increase in the United 
States. 

The Banco Agro-Pecuario e Industrial, 
a Panamanian Government institution, 
had been authorized by the Executive 
Power of the Government of Panama to 
increase its allowable overdraft in the 
Banco Nacional to $1,650,000, in order to 
alleviate the emergency occasioned by 
high prices of foods, supply of which is 
insufficient to meet local requirements. 

More than $4,500,000 (U. S.) worth of 
private building construction permits 
were issued by the authorities of Panama 
City during the first half of 1946. Con- 
struction authorized during June 1946 in 
Panama City is valued at $858,256, as 
compared with $569,889 authorized in 
June 1945. 

For the purpose of promoting the 


construction of homes, the Board of Di- © 


rectors of the Government-owned Banco 
de Urbanizacion y Rehabilitacién has 
approved rules and_ regulations for 
making loans to individuals for building 
homes. The Banco will make loans up 
to $7,500 at a 5-percent interest rate. 
Adopting an unprecedented policy, the 
Board of Directors will approve loans up 
to 90 percent of the value of the guar- 
anty. The guaranty will comprise the 
first loan on the house. Loans will not 
be made on houses exceeding a value of 
$12,500. 

Total production of sugar during the 
period January 1 to June 30, 1946, as 
reported by the various sugar-mill own- 
ers, was 134,094 quintals of 100 pounds 
each. The 1947 production estimate is 
150,000 quintals. 

The Cabinet Council of the Govern- 
ment of Panama has authorized the 
purchase of 10 passenger cars at a total 
cost of $352,841 by the Government- 
owned Ferrocarril Nacional de Chiriqui. 
Authorization was granted also for an 
expenditure not to exceed $30,000 for 
repair of Panama City’s aqueduct. 


Paraguay 


Airgram from U. S. Embassy 


at Asuncion 


Because of the rise in living costs in 
recent months, the Paraguayan Govern- 
Ment announced a general increase of 80 
centimos or about 27 cents U. S. cur- 
rency (approximately 20 percent) per 
day in the minimum wages for industrial 
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and commercial establishments. Com- 
paratively few workers will be affected by 
this measure, inasmuch as most of them 
had already received increases as great 
as, or greater than, that granted under 
the new decree. Wages and living costs 
as of last-year end about doubled those 
of 1938. The Bank of Paraguay’s general 
cost-of-living index (based on retail 
prices at Asuncion; 1938=100) rose from 
221 in January 1945 to 241 in June. 
Customs receipts derived from im- 
ports during the first 5 months of 1946 
totaled 4,896,000 guaranies compared 
with 3,857,000 guaranies in the like 
period a year ago, a rise of 27 percent. 
Receipts derived from export duties 
amounted to 513,000 guaranies in 1946, 
an increase of 8 percent from the 476,000 
guaranies received from that source in 
the first 5 months of 1945. May 1946 
was an exceptionally active month for 
imports. Customs collections for that 
month totaled 1,387,000 guaranies com- 
pared with 879,000 guaranies in May 


. 1945. This year customs collections have 


been about 10 percent higher than cor- 
responding budget estimates. 

Unusually wet weather continued 
throughout June and the early part of 
July. The level of the Paraguay River 
has fallen slightly from the flood levels 
of the past 2 months, but large areas on 
both sides of the river remain under 
water. Southern rice growers suffered 
heavy losses from fermentation after the 
rice had been harvested, and mandioca 
was being harvested in all areas to avoid 
losses from excessive moisture. Condi- 
tions were favorable to the growth of 
sugarcane, which was being harvested; 
all sugar mills were operating. The cot- 
ton harvest ended; production reached 
the earlier forecast of about 30,000 tons 
of seed cotton. Conditions affecting 
other crops were favorable. 

The meat-packing industry will have 
difficulty in meeting production quotas 
this year because of the poor condition 
of cattle delivered to the frigorificos and 
because flood conditions have interfered 
with cattle deliveries. Two of the 
frigorificos producing meat products for 
export also have been affected by diffi- 
culties in obtaining cattle from northern 
Argentina, which normally supplies a 
substantial part of the total number of 
cattle slaughtered at these plants. Be- 
cause of higher prices, the value of this 
year’s exports of meat products will 
probably be above the total for last year, 
despite the drop in production. 

Note circulation remained practically 
unchanged in May and June—about 
29,400,000 guaranies. Foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Bank of Paraguay in June 
showed little change from the May total 
of about 31,600,000 guaranies, but the 
general level of exchange holdings has 
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risen by about 6,000,000 guaranies since 
the beginning of the year. The abrupt 
rise is largely attributed to exports of 
cotton from the 1946 crop at relatively 
high prices. 

Exchange rates for transactions in the 
Official market showed no _ change. 
Banks’ selling rates for free-market ex- 
change (nontrade transactions) re- 
mained unchanged at approximately 5 
percent above the corresponding official- 
markets rates, but buying rates were re- 
duced on July 10 from 5 percent to 
2 percent above official-market rates. 
Free-market quotations for dollars are 
now 3.13 guaranies per United States 
dollar, for buying and selling rates, re- 
spectively. 


Spain 
Commercial Laws Digests 


Method of Evaluation of Certain Re- 
serves of Insurance Companies Modi- 
fied—The manner of evaluation of se- 
curities held by Spanish insurance com- 
panies as part of their reserves, was 
modified by a decree of May 10, pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of June 5, 
1946. 

This decree provides that evaluation is 
to be limited to the maximum of the 
last official quotation of the fiscal year, 
or the par value, whichever is smaller. 
However, amortizable public-debt secu- 
rities, or securities having the guaranty 
of the State for servicing, when they 
represent mathematical reserves on life 
insurance, may be estimated at the pur- 
chase price. 

Under former regulations, particularly 
a decree of November 24, 1922, the 
method of evaluation was based on the 
quotation in the stock market at the 
end of the fiscal year. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Value of Swedish Crown Appreciated 
in Relation to the U. S. Dollar and the 
Pound Sterling.—An announcement of 
the Swedish Riksbank issued July 12, 
1946, established the official rate of ex- 
change between the United States dollar 
and the Swedish crown at 3.60 crowns 
$1 (former rate 4.20 crowns=$1) and 
between pounds sterling and the Swedish 
crown at 14.50 crowns=£1, according to 
a telegram of July 13 from the American 
Legation, Stockholm. At the same time 
the Riksbank removed the temporary 
restrictions on the selling of foreign ex- 
change on the Swedish market, effective 
July 13. 
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The Swedish crown had been pegged to 
the United States dollar at 4.20 crowns= 
$1 since August 30, 1939. Prior to that 
it had been pegged to the English pound. 

In the Swedish-United Kingdom 
5-year monetary agreement concluded 
on March 6, 1945, the official rate of ex- 
change between the currencies of the two 
countries was established at 16.90 
crown=£1 (previous Riksbank sight 
rate, 16.95 crowns=£1), which was not to 
be varied by either signatory except after 
giving the other as much notice as was 
practicable. The maximum spread in 
the rate was to be established by mutual 
agreement between the Riksbank and the 
Bank of England for the markets which 
they control. 

{For further details covering the Swedish- 


United Kingdom monetary agreement see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 28, 1945.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Payments and Merchandise-Exchange 
Agreement with Italy Continued in 
Force for Another 6 months.—The agree- 
ment governing payments and the ex- 
change of merchandise between Sweden 
and Italy during a 6-month period, con- 
cluded on November 25, 1945, has been 
continued in force for another 6 months, 
according to an announcement by the 
Swedish Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
published in the unofficial SvENskK 
UTRIKESHANDEL, No. 13, Stockholm, June 
29, 1946. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain War Materials: Exportation 
Prohibited.—The exportation from 
Switzerland of arms, munitions, and 
component parts, as well as of explosives, 
flares, light signals, and the like, is pro- 
hibited for 6 months, effective June 11, 
1946, by a decree of the Federal Council 
of the same date, published in Recueil 
des Lois Fédérales of June 13. 

[See ComMERcE REports of August 13, 1938, 
for notice of decree submitting importation 
and exportation of and trade in war mate- 
rials, to Government control.] 

Tobacco: Present System of Import 
Duties, Taxation, and Regulations Con- 
tinued.—The present system of import 
duties taxation and regulations on to- 
bacco is being continued in force in 
Switzerland until December 31, 1949, by 
a decree of the Federal Council of Decem- 
ber 27, 1945, published in: Recueil des 
Lois Fédérales of the same date. 

[See ComMMERcE Reports of April 9, 1938, for 
notice of decree revising customs duties, 
taxes, and regulations, and ForEIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY Of April 5, 1941, for latest 
changes. | 
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Beer: Special Tax Continued.—The 
special tax applicable solely to beer con- 
taining alcohol (tariff Nos. 114a—-b) will 
remain in effect in Switzerland to Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, by a decree of the Federal 
Council of December 27, 1945, published 
in Recueil des Lois Fédérales of December 
27. The tax amounts to 0.06 franc per 
liter, bottle, or jar and is levied over 
and above the customs duty. 

{See CoMMERCE REPORTS of January 19, 
1935, for notice of the imposition of this tax 
on August 4, 1934; and of May 12, 1945, 
when the rate was reduced from 0.12 franc 
to the former rate of 0.06 franc. |] 

Tar: Import Licenses Required.—Im- 
port licenses are now required in Switzer- 
land for the importation of tar for the 
manufacture of agglomerates (tariff No. 
991) effective May 1, by ordinance No. 36 
of April 23, 1946, published in Recueil 
des Lois Fédérales of April 25. A tax of 
1 franc per permit is collected. 

Bananas: Normal Import Duty Re- 
stored.—The import duty on fresh ba- 
nanas, which was temporarily reduced in 
Switzerland from 40 to 20 francs per 100 
gross kilograms on July 6, 1945, has been 
restored, effective June 30, 1946, to the 
normal rate of 40 francs per 100 gross 


_ kilograms, according to an announce- 


ment of the General Direction of Cus- 
toms of June 19, 1946, published in Feuille 
Officielle Suisse du Commerce, June 20. 

Special Export Licenses Abolished for 
Certain Goods Under Temporary Admis- 
sion Regime.—Requirements for special 
export licenses were abolished in Switzer- 
land, effective December 1, 1945, for the 
reexportation of certain goods imported 
to be improved or repaired, by ordinance 
No. 14 of November 20, 1945, of the Com- 
merce Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy, published in 
Recueil des Lois Fédérales of November 
29. 

The foregoing provision applies to the 
following tariff classifications: Metals 
(tariff Nos. 707-810, 814-878) ; machinery, 
mechanical appliances and vehicles, in- 
struments and apparatus (879-914g, 915-— 
924d, 937-965) , clocks and watches (925- 
9361). 

New Trade and Payments Agreement 
With Turkey Signed.—A new trade and 
payments agreement between Switzer- 
land and Turkey which is without preju- 
dice to the commercial convention of 
December 13, 1930, was signed on Sep- 
tember 12, 1945, and became effective on 
October 1, the text of which was pub- 
lished in Recueil des Lois Fédérales of 
September 27, 1945. It is valid until Au- 
gust 31, 1946, and will continue in effect 
for successive periods of 1 year there- 
after, unless 3 months’ notice of ter- 
mination is given by one of the contract- 
ing parties. 
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No lists of any kind are published of 
the goods to be imported and exporteg 
by both countries. In the agreement 
itself, it is provided only that the ex. 
change of goods between Switzerlang 
and Turkey will be carried out in accorg. 
ance with the general regulations regarg. 
ing importation and exportation in both 
countries. In protocol I to the agree. 
ment, however, it is provided that finan. 
cial claims may be settled through the 
importation into Switzerland of the fo}. 
lowing merchandise of Turkish origin 
for which an annual quota of 3,600,000 
Swiss francs is provided: Hazelnuts, 
walnuts, pistachio nuts, grapes, figs, fruit 
kernels, tobacco, rose essence, and me- 
dicinal plants. 

Detailed regulations are concerned 
with price equalization, clearing, and 
payments of outstanding commercial 
claims. 

[The aforementioned agreement replaces 
an earlier one of August 4, 1943, which had 
been extended for varying periods up to 


October 1, 1945. See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for notices of various extensions.] 


Tangier Interna- 
tional Zone 


Economic Conditions 


The Tangier International Zone, which 
had been incorporated administratively 
within the jurisdiction of Spanish Mor- 
occo since 1840, was separated from 
Spanish control on October 11, 1945. 
During the remainder of the year, the 
most important events in the economic 
and financial life of Tangier were the 
withdrawal of the Spanish armed forces 
and the reorganization of the municipal 
administration. The local economy con- 
tinued to function as previously, except 
that various Spanish measures were no 
longer in effect. 

The primary problem which con- 
fronted the provisional Tangier Interna- 
tional Administration consisted of the 
development of a government which 
would be able to maintain the flow of 
provisions into Tangier, to provide for 
the health and safety of its inhabitants, 
and to draw up a budget accurately re- 
flecting income and expenses. This 
formidable task has been accomplished 
with greater than anticipated success, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
provisional administration is staffed with 
persons of various nationalities. 

The flow of provisions into Tangier 
had been maintained by the continuance 
of imports from Spain and by the assist- 
ance of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. 

The budget of the International Ad- 
ministration for 1946 provides for receipts 
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of 360,000,000 French Moroccan francs, 
or about $1,440,000 at the prevailing rate 
(in the Tangier Zone) of 250 francs to 
the dollar. Expenditures are estimated 
at about 351,000,000 French Moroccan 
francs (about $1,400,000). The greater 
part of the Administration’s income is 
derived from customs receipts. 

The task of establishing a budget for 
Tangier is complicated by the difficul- 
ties inherent in dealing with two curren- 
cies, the Moroccan franc and the Spanish 
peseta, both of which are legal tender in 
the Zone. These difficulties are in- 
creased by the fact that these curren- 
cies fluctuate widely and during the past 
few months have continued to depreci- 
ate in terms of foreign currencies. 

Thus, during the first quarter of 1946, 
the French Moroccan france was quoted 
at 240 to 360 to the dollar draft, and the 
peseta at 23.25 to 30 to the dollar draft. 

Police, health, and sanitary services 
have been reorganized. The tasks of 
these agencies have been increased by 
the presence of large numbers of Riffian 
refugees who were forced to migrate 


westward aS a result of severe drought’ 


conditions prevailing in eastern Spanish 
Morocco during the latter half of 1945. 

Foreign-trade statistics for the last 
3 months of 1945, which were published 
during the first quarter of 1946, show 
that total imports into the International 
Zone were valued at 300,874,000 French 
Moroccan francs ‘about $1,200,000). 
Exports were valued at 106,049,090 francs 
(424,000). 

The most important countries from 
which imports were obtained were as 
follows, in millions of French Moroccan 
francs: Spain and Spanish possessions, 
90; Switzerland, 54; United States, 54; 
Dominican Republic, 38; France and 
French Morocco, 23; and Great Britain, 
17. Exports went to Spain and Spanish 
and French Morocco. 

There continues to be an absence of 
building or construction activity other 
than small private buildings and a few 
larger structures, because of the short- 
age and consequent high cost of struc- 
tural steel and cement. There is little 
doubt that, when building materials are 
available at reasonable cost, Tangier will 
experience a building boom. After 5 
years of inactivity and neglect, Tangier 
isin a deteriorating condition. The In- 
ternational Administration has set aside 
about 25 percent of its estimated income 
to be spent on public works. To date, 
however, no construction of any conse- 
quence is in progress. 

Two American radio companies com- 
menced work during the first quarter of 
1946, on the installation of radio stations 
for the relay of messages between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. It was 
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United States Exporters to 
Venezuela Urged to Re- 
confirm Backlog Orders 
Before Shipping 


United States exporters are urged 
to seek reconfirmation of any or- 
ders on their books which are of 
more than 3 months’ standing, in 
view of the possibility. that there 
may be duplication of Venezuelan 
orders placed with firms in this 
country. Such duplication could 
have arisen easily during the past 
year or two when, in consequence 
of the uncertain supply situation, 
orders for excessive amounts of 
goods may have been placed with 
the thought that only a portion 
would be shipped. 

Reconfirmation of all orders of 
more than 3 months’ standing may 
be to the best interests of United 
States exporters and Venezuelan 
importers, and, in addition, the 
written evidence so obtained may 
prove of benefit in the event that 
trade claims should arise resulting 
from any shipments of long-stand- 
ing orders. 























anticipated that these stations would be 
in operation by March 1, but because of 
excessive rain and nonreceipt of sup- 
plies, the stations were not completed 
until the end of April. Both are situ- 
ated on the Atlantic shore of the Inter- 
national Zone, between 10 and 15 miles 
south of Tangier. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 
Foop RATIONING PLANNED 


Food rationing, long deferred because 
of manifold difficulties, is about to be- 
come a reality in the Union of South 
Africa. The first articles to be rationed 
are soap, sugar, oatmeal, and tea. Dur- 
ing the war there was a form of tea 
rationing by informal understanding be- 
tween retailers and customers. The sys- 
tem will be based on individual customer 
registration with merchants, whose sup- 
ply will be determined by the number of 
registrations for a designated commodity. 
It is expected that other foods will be 
added to the list by Government procla- 
mation. 

Inasmuch as sugar is produced in sub- 
stantial quantities in the Union, the 
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amount available to individuals is fixed 
at 1 pound per week. It is anticipated 
that the daily allotment of wheat meal 
will be 5 ounces, corn meal 10% ounces, 
or 7% ounces of bread. Both food and 
feed requirements are in extremely short 
supply. Wheat consumption has de- 
clined from 483,333 bags to 340,000 bags 
per month. In order to maintain the 
present standard, 750,000 bags must be 
imported during the next 6 months. It is 
hoped that the next wheat harvest will 
result in a crop of 6,000,000 bags. 

The peanut situation is also critical. 
The entire crop, amounting to 7,500 tons, 
has been frozen by the Government and, 
in an effort to double next year’s crop, 
it is believed that perhaps 10,000 bags 
will be withheld for seed. Formerly, 
about 48,000 tons of peanuts were im- 
ported from India. Fruit (citrus and 
deciduous) and vegetables are in fairly 
abundant supply. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Motor-Fuel Tax Modified—By a re- 
cent amendment to the Excise Act of 
1942, the excise tax on motor fuel man- 
ufactured in the Union of South Africa 
has been reduced from 642d. per gallon 
to 3d. per gallon. 


Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Virgin Wax: Export Control Estab- 
lished.—Virgin wax may be exported 
from Uruguay only upon the presenta- 
tion of a request to, and prior authoriza- 
tion of, the Ministry of Livestock and 
Agriculture, from the date of a decree 
dated June 11, 1946, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 28, 1946. 

This measure was adopted to assure 
the domestic market a sufficient supply 
of virgin wax before allowing its expor- 
tation. 

Certain Processed Bones Temporarily 
Prohibited Exportation.—Ash, flour, and 
phosphate of bones, industrial and pack- 
ing-house offal, and country and con- 
sumable bones, are prohibited exporta- 
tion from Uruguay until further notice 
by a decree dated June 11, 1946, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of June 24, 
1946. 

However, the following bones are ex- 
empted from this prohibition: The tibia, 
femur, radius, humerus, and long bones 
of the extremities, and bones included 
in exports of meat. 

This decree also authorizes the Execu- 
tive power to permit the exportation of 
the products prohibited by this decree, 
in cases where the national interest is 
involved. 
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Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION 


Production of automotive equipment 
in France (not including Haut-Rhin, 
Bas-Rhin, and Moselle) in 1945 totaled 
34,527 vehicles, mostly trucks, compared 
with an output of 225,000 in 1938. The 
chief difficulty in 1945 was a lack of basic 
raw materials and fuel. 

A total of 80,000 passenger cars and 
trucks for the French market and nearly 
36,000 for export in 1946 may be produced 
if sufficient materials are available. 


Beverages 


ScoTcH WHISKEY IN DEMAND 


Exports of Scotch whisky to the 
United States in the first 3 months of 
1946 amounted to 720,000 gallons, as 
compared with 542,000 gallons in the first 
3 months of 1945. United States import- 
ers are eager to obtain substantial lots 
regularly. 

South-American Republics, chiefly 
Brazil and Uruguay, are reported to be 
keen for supplies. Fair-sized shipments 
have been made to New Zealand and 
some whisky has been sent to Australia. 
Malaya has placed orders. Old custom- 
ers in Europe, principally Norway and 
Denmark, have been renewing business, 
and Ceylon has been in the market. 
Fresh shipments have been sent to 
Egypt and India, and trade with Canada 
proceeds steadily. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, oils, and paints 
increased from 13,639 metric tons in Jan- 
uary 1946 to 19,903 in February, accord- 
ing to Argentine customs statistics. The 
monthly average in 1945 was 12,120 tons. 

Imports in the first 2 months of 1946 
increased 49 percent in quantity and 69 
percent in value over those in the like 
period of 1945. 


OVERSEA USES OF WEED KILLER, U. K. 


Methoxone, the selective weed killer 
produced by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., is finding uses overseas, ac- 


cording to the British press. It has been 
employed in Burma to combat water 
hyacinths in canals and swamps and in 
the British West Indies against nut grass, 
a serious pest on sugar plantations. 


Coal and Coke 


SOURCES OF ARGENTINE COAL SUPPLIES 


Imports of coal and coke into Argen- 
tina totaled 779,803 metric tons in 1945, 
according to unofficial figures” compared 
with 617,190 tons in 1944. 

Prior to 1940, coal and coke imports of 
some 3,000,000 tons a year came princi- 
pally from the United Kingdom (more 
than two-thirds of the total), Germany, 
Poland, the Netherlands, and Belgium. 
In 1937 and 1938, shipments from coun- 
tries other than the afore-mentioned five 
amounted to less than 1 percent. 

Shipments from the United Kingdom 
dropped rapidly during the war, but even 
as late as 1943 that country remained 
Argentina’s chief supplier. The Union 
of South Africa expanded its shipments 
to Argentina from 12,478 tons in 1942 to 
423.014 tons in 1945, and in the last 2 











South Africa Wants More 
DDT 


The demand for DDT in South 
Africa is mounting, according to 
the Minister of Economic Develop- 
ment. Supplies are urgently 
needed for use against typhus in 
the Transkei and against malaria 
and relapsing fever in the Trans- 
vaal. The Department of Agricul- 
ture desires to use DDT in eradicat- 
ing the blowfly, ticks, and tsetse- 
flies. 

There is also a large civilian de- 
mand for DDT in South Africa to 
protect food supplies and to combat 
household pests. 

The use of DDT in a nation-wide 
health campaign may make the 
South African Government the 
principal consumer of the Klipfon- 
tein factory’s output. This factory, 
under Government ownership, has 
been producing 20 long tons of com- 
pounded DDT daily. 























years provided more than half of Argen 
tina’s coal imports. Shipments from the 
United States were very small in 1937 ang 
1938, but rose to 148,816 tons in 1939 ang 
hit a peak of 393,406 tons in 1940. Since 
then they have varied from a low of 
119,327 tons in 1943 to 289,611 tons in 
1945. 

Domestic coal production in Argentina 
is minute, latest official figures indicating 
an output of only 7,515 tons in 1943. To 
eke out the coal supply during the period 
of restricted imports, Argentina turned 
with some success to the mining of as- 
faltita (mineral asphalt) in Mendoza 
Province. Output from 1941 to 19465 js 
estimated at about 283,000 metric tons. 
Used in a ratio of 1 to 10 with average 
grades of coal, asfaltita was found to be 
an acceptable coal substitute. Large 
quantities of wheat, corn, flaxseed, and 
wood were also used as substitute fuels 
during the war. 


COAL PRODUCTION BELOW REQUIREMENTS, 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA 


Coal production is lagging behind re- 
quirements in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, according to the foreign press. 
The minimum amount of coal required 
in 1946 from New South Wales mines is 
estimated at 11,500,000 long tons, but 
during the first 4 months of 1946 only 
3,400,000 tons were produced, an annual 
rate of 10,200,000 tons. 

During 1945, 10,200,000 tons of coal 
were mined in New South Wales, a quan- 
tity well below the _ 11,900,000 tons 
achieved in the peak war year, 1942. 


COAL OUTPUT, IMPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION, 
BELGIUM 


Coal production in Belgium during 
1945 amounted to 15,718,010 metric tons, 
or an average of 1,309,834 tons per month. 
In 1938, the monthly average was 2,465,- 
400 tons. 

In January 1945 the output per work 
day averaged only 39,875 tons. Improve- 
ment began in September, and by Decem- 
ber average daily production reached 
72,182 tons, the highest level of the year. 

Imports of coal into Belgium did not 
begin until September, and for the last 
4 months of 1945 amounted to 1,300,684 
tons. In 1938, imports of coking coal 
and other industrial grades amounted to 
7,096,000 tons but were almost balanced 
by exports of household grades of coal 
totaling 6,906,000 tons. 
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During 1945, 14,757,532 tons of coal 
were allocated for use, an average 
of 1,229,794 tons a month. Average 
monthly consumption in 1938 was 2,353,- 
100 tons. 


FRENCH Morocco’s OvuTpuT OF COAL 


Coal production in French Morocco set 
a new record of 54,800 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1946. Output in the 
fourth quarter of 1945 was 47,100 tons. 
An all-time high was reached in March 
1946, when 19,400 tons of coal were pro- 
duced at Djerada, Morocco’s only coal 
mine. 


INCREASE IN COAL PRODUCTION, NETHER- 
LANDS 

Coal production is rising in the 
Netherlands, amounting to 648,680 tons 
in April, according to the Central 
Bureau of Statistics. Output in March 
was 631,260 tons and in February 592,940 
tons. 


Low-GRADE COAL, NEW 


ZEALAND 


SURVEYS OF 


The coal survey division of New Zea- 
land’s Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research is conducting surveys 
of low-grade coal. Possibilities of 
briqueting and gasifying both open-cast 
low-grades and noncoking coals from 
other mines will be examined. Stocks of 
coal in New Zealand were still at low 
levels in mid-May. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND TESTING, TRANSVAAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Coal output in the Transvaal, Union of 
South Africa, during 1945 amounted to 
17,921,441 tons, an increase of 44 per- 
cent from the 1939 output of 12,445,662 
tons. 

The Government has sunk a shaft near 
Ellisras, Transvaal, in the Limpopo Val- 
ley. The shaft reached a depth of 350 
feet and pierced three promising wide 
seams of coal, besides numbers of small 
ones interleaved with shale. The lowest 
seam is not coking coal, but is among the 
very best coals in South Africa. It is 
planned to extract large samples from 
each promising seam, transport them to 
the railhead 70 miles away, thence by rail 
to Pretoria or Vereeniging for washing 
and coking tests. 

The shaft was sunk in the Waterberg 
coal field which seems to cover about 500 
Square miles on the Transvaal side of 
the Limpopo River. It is up to 48 miles 
long from east to west and up to 22 
miles wide from north to south. 


Construction 


HIGHER BuILpING Costs, NEw ZEALAND 


Although the value of 1945 building in 
New Zealand’s larger centers increased 
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Chile’s Activity in 
Movie-Making 


The year 1945 saw the release of 
seven full-length motion pictures 
made in Chile. Several shorts and 
a number of news reels also were 
released. At least two other long 
films were produced for release in 
1946. The largest Chilean motion- 
picture company reported the con- 
clusion of arrangements for distri- 
bution and sale of its entire 1944 
and 1945 production throughout 
South and Central America. 

During the year a new produc- 
tion company was incorporated, the 
capital of one of the largest studios 
was increased, and several small 
firms were organized for the dis- 
tribution and importation of mo- 
tion pictures. The volume of im- 
ports of motion pictures during the 
first 11 months of 1945 was greater 
than in either 1943 or 1944, al- 
though the declared value of the 
imports was below that of the pre- 
ceding 2 years. 

“Dubbed” pictures from. the 
United States were reintroduced 
after a lapse of many years and are 
said to have been apparently ac- 
ceptable to the general public. 
Films from the United States met 
their chief competition from Ar- 
gentine and Mexican productions. 
Other foreign competition was 
negligible. 




















18.8 percent from the 1939 total, this was 
mostly because of higher costs for dwell- 
ings. The number of homes constructed 
actually decreased from 6,685 in 1939 to 
6,007 in 1945. 


PLANS FOR RESORT HOTEL, ST. Lucia, 
B. W. I. 


Plans are being formulated for the 
construction of a 100-room resort hotel 
at Castries, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. The project, which is sponsored 
by the St. Lucia government, may get 
under way in September. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTING LOANS FOR 
HOUSING, VENEZUELA 


On May 15 the Banco Obrero, a Vene- 
zuelan Government institution, granted 
100 loans totaling 1,494,000 bolivares to 
assist in the construction of houses for 
middle-class families in Caracas. The 
families granted the credits are said to 
have a total of 692 children. 

The Banco Obrero also signed a con- 
tract on May 7 with the Administracion 
de Bienes Restituides, another Govern- 
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ment institution, for the construction of 
500 houses to be given to employees of 
the Administraci6n’s sugar Central 
Tacarigua. The bank will supply tech- 
nical direction for construction, while 
the central will finance the houses which 
will cost about 6,000 bolivares each. 


Electrical 
Equipment 
IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of electrical appli- 
ances and equipment, with the exception 
of covered cable and wire, increased in 
value in the financial year ended Sep- 
tember 1945 from the preceding year, ac- 
cording to official preliminary statistics. 

The imports for the financial year 
ended September 1945, with values for 
the preceding year in parentheses, in- 
cluded batteries and accumulators, 
£202,000 (£86,000); covered cable and 
wire, £662,000 (£1,015,000); dynamo- 
electric machines, £778,000 (£478,000) ; 
filament lamps, £108,000 (£84,000); tele- 
graph and_ telephone instruments, 
£1,380,000 (£705,000); and other electri- 
cal appliances, £2,316,000 (£2,483,000). 


CHILEAN MARKET 


Electrical equipment from European 
sources, mostly Sweden, is appearing on 
the Chilean market. Some competition 
from England is reported, but delivery 
dates generally are about the same and 
prices are higher than those asked by 
United States manufacturers. 


Essential Oils 


SPANISH OUTPUT OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


The 1945 production of essential oils 
in the Spanish Provinces of Malaga, 
Granada, Almeria, and Jaen fell far be- 
low the average normal prewar produc- 
tion. The various oils produced in 1945 
with normal output in parentheses were 
as follows: Oil of cade, 15,000 kilograms 
(30,000 kilograms) ; oil of lavender, 30,000 
kilograms (100,000 kilograms); oil of 
marjoram, 2,000 kilograms (8,000 kilo- 
grams); oil of pennyroyal, none (30,000 
kilograms) ; oil of rosemary, 40,000 kilo- 
grams (120,000 kilograms); oil of sage, 
4,000 kilograms (20,000 kilograms); oil 
of thyme, 5,000 kilograms (30,000 kilo- 
grams). 

In certain producing areas no distilling 
took place because at harvest the ma- 
jority of plants were found to be dried, 
while in other sections there was too 
little water available for distillation of 
even the few plants at hand. The prob- 
lem of manpower was also very acute. 
Laborers could not perform the hard 
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fish and 500 grams of potatoes.) 


bit of jam. 


two hours after the school meal. 





Eating in Vienna 


A week’s menu for the normal Viennese consumer, according to the UNRRA 
Austria-mission headquarters, consists of 2,740 grams of food, or about 1242 
ounces daily (the week given as an example was May 19 through 26). Rations 
issued to the average consumer during this week were as follows: 1,450 grams 
of bread—about 623 ounces per day; flour, 110 grams; sausage, 250 grams; 
bacon, 100 grams; pulses, 100 grams; dehydrated potatoes, 100 grams; pota- 
toes, 500 grams; sour powder, 30 grams, and dried eggs, 100 grams. (On May 
27, supplementary rations became available, consisting of 120 grams of salt 


The daily Viennese ration, according to mission chief Brigadier R. H. R. 
Parminter, is “about equal to a good breakfast.’ Besides the ration of less 
than half a pound of bread, it includes a plate of dried peas, a little meat one 
day a week, some potatoes, a little dried egg, two cups of ersatz coffee with 
sugar once a week, a very small portion of fat to spread on the bread, and a 


Since the middle of February only a fraction of the children have had a 
slice of bread before leaving for school, and only very few can take a piece of 
bread for breakfast, so the half liter of soup distributed as a school meal is 
often the first food many children have. Many children are able to follow 
the lesson only during the first half hour in the morning and during one or 

















work required and draft animals had 
been disposed of because of the high 
price of feed. The outlook for produc- 
tion of essential oils in 1946 is not at all 
promising. 


Foodstufts and 
Allied Products 


Cacao and Coffee 


Cacao MARKET, BAHIA, BRAZIL 


The Cocoa Institute of Bahai reports 
that the Brazilian intermediate crop 
that runs from May to September and 
the entire 1946-47 crop are expected to 
be larger than those of 1945-46, which 
amounted to 700,000 and 1,670,000 bags, 
respectively. 

Exports of cacao beans from the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during May amounted 
to 16,898 bags, as compared with 14,450 
bags in May 1945. 

During May 1946, arrivals at Bahia 
declined to 10,548 bags from 25,372 bags 
in May 1945. 

Stocks of cacao beans at the end of 
May 1946, amounted to 194,799 bags, as 
against 61,371 bags at the end of May 
1945. 

During May 1946, about 19,665 bags of 
beans were sold to European countries. 
No sales were made to the United States. 


CosTA RICAN COFFEE YIELD, RECEIPTS, 
AND EXPORTS 


The Costa Rican Coffee Exchange Of- 
fice reports that 7,858 bags of coffee ar- 


rived at the beneficios (processing 
plants) during April as compared with 
1,180 bags during April 1945. 

Coffee berries received at the beneficios 
from the 1945-46 crop (October 1, 1945, 
to April 30, 1946) totaled 266,560 bags 
against 445,981 bags in the first 7 months 
of the 1944-45 crop year. 

The Coffee Exchange Office reports 
that prices during April averaged $18.51 
and $16.16 per quintal for the export 
and domestic quotas, respectively. The 
export quotation includes the 3-cent 
subsidy. 

During April 1946 a total of 34,476 bags 
were exported from Costa Rica from the 
1945-46 crop as compared with 74,024 
bags exported in April 1945. Exports of 
coffee from the 1944-45 crop (which had 
been totally sold by October 1, 1945) were 
completed in April 1946 with the ship- 
ment of 241 bags allocated to the “Other 
Exports Quota.” 

Total exports to April 30, 1946, from 
the 1945-46 crop amounted to 105,995 
bags, as compared with 225,395 bags to 
April 30, 1945. 


DELIVERIES AND EXPORTS OF CACAO, 
ECUADOR 


During May 1946, only 19,997 quintals 
(of 101.4 pounds each) of Ecuadoran 
cacao were delivered to Guayaquil, in 
comparison with 30,718 quintals in April 
1946 and 43,385 quintals in May 1945. 
This confirms the belief that the total 
harvest for 1946 will be well below that 
for 1945. 

Exports in May totaled 1,261,331 kilo- 
grams valued at $335,824 (unofficial) 
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compared with the official figure of 
2,609,577 kilograms, valued at $621,634, 
in May 1845. The Netherlands, Colom. 
bia, Australia, and Belgium, took 61, 14 
13, and 9 percent, respectively. Average 
quotations per quintal during May were 
$11.78, $9.11 in May 1945, and $11.26 jp 
April 1946. The maximum quotation 
during May was $12.59, and the mini. 
mum, $10.96. 

Exports in the first 4 months totaleq 
6,100,352 kilograms, valued at $1 518,916, 
aS against 6,114,564 kilograms, worth 
$1,386,732, in the corresponding period of 
1945. 


Fruits and Vegetables 
ECUADOR’S EXPORTS OF BANANAS 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
the first 4 months of 1946 totaled 242.397 
stems, according to official statistics, 
Chile bought 220,370, Peru 11,411, and the 
United States 10,616 stems. Exports in 
the corresponding period of 1945 
amounted 126,060 stems, 120,370 stems 
going to Chile and Peru. 

In May the trade estimated that ex- 
ports of bananas from Ecuador amounted 
to 104,865 stems, Chile taking 64,116 
stems, the United States 40,149 stems, 
and Peru 600. In May 1945, 54,898 stems 
were exported. 


POTATO AND ONION PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Approximately 47,600 tons of potatoes 
were harvested in 1945 in Syria and Leb- 
anon, compared with 29,000 tons in 1944. 
Onion production was about 63,000 tons, 
as against 42,000 tons. 

The Lebanese authorities permitted 
exportation of about 3,000 tons of pota- 
toes to Palestine, Egypt, and Iraq in 1945, 
and about the same amount of onions to 
Palestine. 


Grains and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
TRINIDAD, D. W. I. 


Trinidad’s 1945 rice crop of 15,000 
short tons was about the same as in 1944. 
The Government estimates that 22,000 
acres were cultivated in 1945, an increase 
of about 3,000 acres. There was no cor- 
responding rise in yield, however, as & 
result of damage by rain. 

Rice is not grown as a cash crop in 
Trinidad but the present supply problem 
appears to be forcing a new agricultural 
development. Shortages were first felt 
when Burma supplies were cut off and 
the colony had to depend on British Gui- 
ana rice in quantities much below the 
island’s normal imports. 

Annual rice consumption in Trinidad 
is estimated at 30,000 short tons, as com- 
pared with estimated prewar consump- 
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tion of 33,000 tons. In pre-war years 
about 4,000 short tons of rice were pro- 
duced on some 6,000 acres. This was 
consumed by the planter and seldom 
reached the open market. Rice produc- 
tion in Trinidad increased two and one- 
nalf times during the war years. 


CANADIAN FLOUR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of wheat flour in Canada 
in May rose to 2 343,827 barrels from 
9,107,944 barrels in the corresponding 
month of 1945. The cumulative total 
for the first 10 months of the current 
crop year was 22,067,548 barrels, as 
against 20,728,684 barrels for the corre- 
sponding period of 1944-45. 

Exports of flour amounted to 1,668,125 
barrels, the highest single month’s ship- 
ment for the 1945-46 crop year, and the 
highest single month’s export since July 
1941 when 1,921,665 barrels were shipped. 

Exports for the 10 months of this crop 
year totaled 11,553,563 barrels as against 
11.162,769 barrels for the corresponding 
period of the preceding crop year. 


CHILEAN GRAIN EXPORTS 


Chilean grain exports during the first 
quarter of 1946 amounted to 6,195 metric 
tons, valued at $927,440, according to 
preliminary figures, an increase of 31 
percent in volume from the 4,730 metric 
tons, valued at $482,196, shipped during 
the first 3 months of 1945. Exports in 
the first quarter of 1946 comprised 72.1 
percent malting barley, 26.3 percent oats, 
and 1.6 percent wheat (mote). Similar 
distribution for the corresponding period 
of 1945 was malting barley 57.9 percent, 
oats 37.5 percent, and wheat 4.6 percent. 


Sugars and Products 


INCREASE IN ARGENTINA’S CROP 


Argentina’s sugar production this year 
is estimated at 530,000 metric tons—a 
significant increase from last year’s out- 
put of 449,000 tons. The Argentine De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce 
stated that the current crop should end 
the sugar shortage and exceed domestic 
needs by about 100,000 tons. 


Sucar Output, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Sugar production in Dominican Re- 
public dropped from 86,000 metric tons 
in April to 77,716 tons during May, as the 
end of the sugar-grinding season ap- 
proached. The total for the season up 
to that time amounted to 399,464 metric 
tons. All mills were expected to finish 
grinding by early July. 


TURKISH SUGAR PRODUCTION DowN 


Turkey’s sugar stocks as of May 1, ap- 
proximated 75,000 metric tons—a more 
than adequate amount for 1946 domestic 
requirements. The contracted area 
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planted to sugar beets in 1946 is esti- 
mated at 43,000 hectares; 54,920 hectares 
were contracted for in 1945. Sugar pro- 
duction from this year’s crop is esti- 
mated at from 65,000 to 75,000 tons, com- 
pared with the 1945 output of 89,803 
tons. Unfavorable weather in some sec- 
tions and shortage of fertilizers, as well 
as the reduced area planted to beets, 
are responsible for the smaller crop this 
year. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


To aid in meeting the need in Turkey 
for mechanized agricultural equipment, 
the capital of the Agricultural Supply Of- 
fice has been increased from 2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 Turkish lira for the purpose of 
acquiring a tool-manufacturing plant at 
Ankara. A purchase of 500 mowing ma- 
chines was made recently and an order 
has been placed for 300 tractors. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEw Dkrucs, U.S. S. R. 


More than 13,000,000 rubles will be 
spent in 1946 by Soviet pharmaceutical 
research organizations for the develop- 
ment of new drugs, reports the Soviet 
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press. Among the new medicinal prepa- 
rations to be manufactured in the Soviet 
Union are synthetic hormones, and a 
pilot plant is expected to be in operation 
some time this year. The Pharmaceuti- 
cal Institute of the Soviet Academy of 
Medical Science is in charge of the work. 

Production of penicillin in 1946 is ex- 
pected to be three times as high as in 
1945, the output of phenacetin doubled, 
and the output of atabrin increased by 
50 percent. Production of aspirin, 
sodium salicylate, salol, and sulfa drugs 
is constantly increasing. 

The manufacture of thiocol and guaia- 
col, two anti-tuberculosis drugs, will soon 
be resumed in a plant in Leningrad. 
During the war, another anti-tubercu- 
losis drug, “rubrikol,’” was developed. 
Menthol, lead-bismuth preparations, 
and resorcinal are slowly coming back 
into production. 

Output of infusions, drops, ointments, 
plasters, methyl caffeine, bismuth prep- 
arations, and ether is lagging. Despite 
notable progress made by the Soviet drug 
industry, supplies are still well below 
demand. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FILM PRODUCTION, CHILE 


A number of first-rate motion pictures 
from the United States were released in 
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New Diamond Deposits Add to Brazil’s Wealth 


The discovery, in June, of new diamond deposits in the States of Piaui and 
Goiaz, both renowned as producers of industrial and non-industrial diamonds, 
adds new sources to Brazil’s vast wealth of precious and semi-precious stones. 

The largest diamond deposit ever discovered in Central Brazil—according 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs—has just been brought to light near Sao 
Simao, in the southeastern section of the State of Goiaz. More specifically, 
this deposit is located on the island of Capivara, which is formed by a delta 
of the Paraiba River. 

This new source is so rich that one diamond miner is said to have taken 


out about 200,000 cruzeiros or $10,000 worth of stones in one week, while 
other workers have made similar large quotas in the course of their work. 


Official news was also received in June of another large diamond bed, in 
Gilboes, in the southern part of Piaui. Measures have already been taken to 
insure and regulate production, says O Jornal, of Rio de Janeiro (May 28), 
indicating that this discovery is very important, even discounting the enthu- 
siastic statements of the miners who declare it surpasses any other diamond 
field yet found in Brazil. In any case, more than 2,000 stones of a fairly large 
size have been picked out of the gravel, and average daily production is said 
to be about 50, despite the present lack of proper mining equipment. More 
than 2,000 workers are said to be engaged on the project, over an area of 
about 60 square miles. 

Most of the diamonds in the Gilboes deposit were found within 2 meters 


(about 6 feet) of the surface, though below this depth there is plenty of 
diamond-bearing gravel (cascalho) which yields valuable stones when panned 


by the “garimpeiros” (diamond diggers). 
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Chile between January 1 and March 31, 
1946, and were well received. 

In February the newly organized 
Chilean-Argentine motion-picture com- 
pany started filming interior scenes of a 
picture at the San Miguel studios in Bue- 
nos Aires. Although the star is an Ar- 
gentine actress, a number of Chilean 
actors are in the cast. Outside shots will 
be made in Chile. Other producers com- 
pleted two films during the first quarter 
of the year and released two produced 
in the latter part of 1945. 

A new theater in downtown Santiago, 
which was opened in January, was 
turned into a motion-picture house at 
the end of March. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BELGIAN DIAMOND INDUSTRY 


Exports of cut diamonds from Bel- 
gium during the first 3 months of 1946 
totaled 80,664 carats valued at £3,750,920. 
This was an increase of more than 6,000 
carats over exports during the last quar- 
ter of 1945 when 74,000 carats, valued at 
£2,992,950, were exported. 

Imports of rough stones in the first 
quarter of 1946 were 793,420 carats com- 
pared with 404,000 carats in the fourth 
quarter of 1945. Besides purchases 
through the Diamond Trading Co., cut- 
ters in Belgium obtained important 
quantities of rough stones in the United 
States and the British free market in the 
first part of the year. 

More than 80 percent of the diamonds 
exported were shipped to the United 
States. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANDLENUT Or SUBSTITUTED FOR LINSEED, 
AUSTRALIA 


Chemists in Melbourne, Australia, 
have found candlenut oil an excellent 
substitute for the linseed oil used in 
paint, according to the foreign press. It 
is hoped that hundreds of tons of the oil 
can be supplied annually by Queensland, 
inasmuch as the tree grows wild in 
Northern Queensland. 


CHILEAN OILSEED SITUATION 


Chilean production of sunflower seed 
in 1945-46 is estimated at only 16,817 
metric tons, or 40 percent less than the 
1944-45 crop of 28,650 tons. Although 
Argentina supplied Chile with 31,880 
metric tons of sunflower seed in 1945, 
this amount was reportedly insufficient 
to maintain a satisfactory stock posi- 
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tion. To meet domestic requirements in 
1946, Chile is expected to increase im- 
ports of sunflower seed from Argentina. 

The output of hempseed in 1945-46 is 
estimated at 5,040 metric tons, an in- 
crease of 3.2 percent over the preceding 
year’s record. Exports of hempseed 
totaled 348 metric tons in 1945 and 221 
tons during the first quarter of 1946. 

Estimates of the current season’s flax- 
seed crop are unavailable, but an amount 
smaller than the 3,484 tons produced 
in 1944-45 is anticipated. The 1946 pro- 
duction of olive oil is also expected to 
be somewhat less than the estimated 
400 000 liters processed in 1945. 

Chile produced 14,970 metric tons of 
edible oil from oilseeds in 1944, accord- 
ing to official estimates (data for 1945 
not yet available), compared with an 
annual average of 13,218 metric tons 
for the period 1940-44. The production 
of industrial oils from oilseeds amounted 


to 1,629 metric tons in 1944, compared 


with the 5-year annual average through- 
out the period 1940-44 of 1,414 tons. 


TunG-OIL SITUATION, CHINA 


Tung oil available for export from 
China during 1946 is estimated at be- 
tween 20,000 and 25,000 metric tons, but 
actual exports will depend upon ex- 
change rates and the availability of 
transportation. About 4,000 tons were 
exported during the first 5 months of 
1946, trade reports state. Based upon 
the present rate of arrivals of tung oil at 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, it is estimated 
that exports for the remaining 7 months 
of 1946 will range between 2,000 and 
3,000 tons per month. 

The tung oil now being exported is 
mostly old stock, poor in quality and high 
in acidity. The extent of stocks in the 
interior is not known but reportedly they 
are small. During the Japanese occu- 
pation, many processing plants, storage 
tanks, and tankers were converted to 
military use and the industry became 
disorganized. Enough processing equip- 
ment, however, is probably left to handle 
all the nuts from the 1946 crop. 

Transportation from Szechwan and 
other producing areas along the Yangtze 
River is very poor. The Government re- 
cently issued an order that all ships be 
used for carrying rice rather than other 
commodities. Before the war most of the 
tung oil was transported in tankers 
direct from the refinery to Shanghai, but 
now it must be packed in drums, which 
are scarce and expensive. 

Production of tung oil will be below 
the prewar average for a number of 
years. During the 8 years of Japanese 


occupation, few new plantings of tung 
trees were Made and many old trees were 
cut down for firewood. Since labor and 
transportation costs for collecting and 
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processing tung nuts are very high, there 
is little incentive to build up the industry, 

Domestic demand for tung oil is very 
strong and the domestic price is much 
higher than the export price. Demand is 
mainly for painting junks which haye 
not been painted for several years and 
there is also considerable demand for the 
oil for waterproofing masonry and for 
making paints and varnishes which were 
formerly imported. 


CUBAN FATS-AND-OILS SITUATION 


Steps to expand the domestic produc- 
tion of peanut oil are being taken by the 
Cuban Government as part of a general 
program to improve the food supply, 
Plans include an increase in the price of 
raw peanuts and the purchase of addi- 
tional quantities of seed from the United 
States. Proposals have also been made 
to increase lard and tallow production. 

Imports of the principal edible fats and 
oils into Cuba during the first 4 months 
of 1946 totaled 1,642,317 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,705,483 pounds in the cor- 
responding period in 1945. Included in 
these imports were soybean oil, cotton- 
seed oil, olive oil, and cacao butter. 

Arrivals of lard, the most important 
item among Cuban imports of fats and 
oils, rose from 17,384,808 pounds in the 
first 4 months of 1945 to 24,520,745 
pounds in the like period of 1946. 

The chief industrial fats and oils 
shipped into Cuba during the first 4 
months of 1946 amounted to 3,380,264 
pounds, compared with 3,366,014 pounds 
in the January-April period in 1945. 
Among these fats and oils were tallow, 
animal grease, fish oils, linseed oil, 
coconut oil, ouricuri oil, babassu oil, tal- 
low oil, palm oil, and castor oil. 


MEXICAN EXPORTS OF OILSEED CAKE AND 
MEAL 


The 1945 estimate for production of 
Mexican oilseed cake and meal totaled 
136 000 metric tons, with the forecast for 
1946 placed at 130,000 metric tons. 

Exports of oilseed cake and meal 
amounted to 10,031 metric tons in the 
first quarter of 1946, or somewhat less 
than one-third of the amount exported 
in the like period in 1945. Cottonseed 
meal and cake were the most important 
items exported in both periods. . 


OLIVE-OIL YIELD, TUNISIA 


Tunisia’s olive-oil yield for the 1945-46 
season is one of the poorest ever recorded. 
Amounting to only 8,000 metric tons, 
the output is approximately 18 percent 
of the 1930-39 average of 44,150 metric 
tons. Only about 1,500 tons of the yield 
is expected to reach commercial chan- 
nels. 

Annual domestic needs in Tunisia av- 
erage 30,000 metric tons. With declared 
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reserves almost exhausted by February 
1, 1946, Tunisia faces a shortage until 
the next olive crop is harvested in De- 
cember. It is understood that an official 
request has been made for an allocation 
of United States seed oils, in view of the 
fact that deliveries of French colonial 
peanut oil are behind schedule. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Production of peanuts in the Union of 
South Africa recovered in 1945-46 from 
the low levels of 1944-45. Output in the 
1945-46 season totaled 193,000 bags of 
100 pounds each, compared with 97,000 
bags in the preceding year, both of these 
amounts being far less than the 1938-39 
yield of 298,000 bags. 

About 97 percent of the peanuts grown 
in the Union are handled by the Peanut 
and Maize Cooperative. Modern sorting, 
shelling, and crushing machinery is re- 
portedly very much in demand by this 
organization. 

A total of 40,325 short tons of peanuts 
was imported into the Union of South 
Africa in 1945, or about half the 1944 
imports. : 

Imports of fats and oils into South 
Africa in 1944, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, with 1943 figures 
in parentheses, included the following 
amounts: Groundnut oil, 3,434 imperial 
gallons (3,651 imperial gallons) ; soybean 
oil, 207 imperial gallons (6,205 imperial 
gallons) ; cottonseed oil, 138,411 imperial 
gallons (96,245 imperial gallons); olive 
and yucca oil, 1,675 imperial gallons (8,- 
975 imperial gallons); palm kernel oil, 
5,113,645 imperial gallons (5,145,208 im- 
perial gallons); and coconut oil, 153,776 
imperial gallons (122,517 imperial gal- 
lons). 


Paper and 
Related Products 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PAPER INDUSTRY IN 
ALGERIA DISCUSSED 

The Government General of Algeria is 
again negotiating to create a pulp and 
paper industry within the country. The 
manufacture of bleached paper and 
crude heavy paper has been considered 
several times since 1940, when the Pas- 
teur Institute of Algiers produced a 
chemical which can be used in processing 
the native alfa into pulp. 

It seems doubtful, however, that the 
paper industry will realize extensive es- 
tablishment in the near future. The 
enormous quantities of fresh water 
needed for paper manufacture are not 
available, and the coal required for elec- 
tricity would take too great a percentage 
of the normal annual production in 
North Africa. 
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New Markets Found For Export of Swedish Fish 


Before the war Sweden imported about 50,000 tons of fish annually, valued 
at some 22,000,000 crowns, or approximately $5,500,000. The export was 
40,000 tons, worth 11,000,000 crowns, or about $2,750,000, says the American- 
Swedish News Exchange. The reason for this discrepancy was that the 
greater part of imported fish was canned or otherwise processed, while fresh 
fish dominated the export market. Iceland, Norway, and Denmark delivered 
about 75 percent of all fish imported, while Germany was the greatest con- 
sumer of Swedish fish, accounting for about two-thirds of the entire export. 
Great Britain and Denmark also took considerable quantities. During the 
war both exports and imports dwindled to a fraction of the peacetime 
amounts. 

After drawn-out negotiations with Great Britain, Sweden has received 
permission for 35 Swedish fishing boats to land their cargoes in British 
ports. The United Kingdom has also agreed to import from Sweden 50 
ions of fresh fish a month. This export has already brought in several 
million crowns to Swedish fishermen. 

Since the elimination, for the time being at least, of Germany as the 
main buyer of Swedish fish, it has become necessary to find new markets. 
Among these is Poland, to which country 5,000 tons of fish, salt and fresh, 
have been shipped, and additional deliveries valued at 5,000,000 crowns have 
been agreed on. Thus since last fall 85,000 barrels of salt herring have been 
sold to Poland, as well as considerable quantities of fresh fish. Other cus- 
tomers are Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and even some of the South American Republics. 
The annual value of these exports varies for each country, from 1,000,000 to 
5,000,000 crowns. 

Since the end of the war, shipments from Norway, Denmark, and Iceland 
have started up again, but on a smaller scale than before 1940. An agree- 
ment has been signed with Norway, according to which the normal Swedish 
need of salt herring will be supplied. The import of salt herring from Iceland 
will probably be on a much smaller scale than before the war. A treaty 
with Denmark calls for an export of fish from Sweden valuéd at 1,800,000 
crowns, of which 900,000 crowns worth is made up of eel, salmon, and lobster. 
Sweden, at the same time, will receive from Denmark fish worth 3,800,000 
crowns, of which 3,500,000 crowns worth will consist of salt-water fish. 

It has been announced that an agreement has been reached between the 
Swedish Food Commission and the American authorities in Germany call- 
ing for the delivery of 7,000 tons of salt fish before October 30 to the United 
States occupation zone. Three thousand tons are now ready to be shipped. 
These deliveries are valued at 5,500,000 crowns. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


bors. 





costs from the frontier to European har- 


Czechoslovakia’s pulp and paper in- 
dustry is currently producing between 
70 and 80 percent of its prewar output, 
inasmuch as it suffered very little dam- 
age during the war or during liberation. 
The main difficulties have been short coal 
supplies and lack of transport facilities, 
but improvement in production is ex- 
pected. In 1937, 250,000 tons of pulp 
were produced, 116,000 tons of which 
were exported. At the present produc- 
tion rate, Czechoslovakia expects to have 
up to 30,000 tons of paper and between 
50,000 and 60,000 tons of pulp available 
for export during 1946. 

Prices of Czechoslovak pulp and paper 
are slightly higher than the Scandina- 
vian products because of transportation 


Normally the price difference 
causes the products to be placed chiefly 
in Central Europe, but both pulp and 
paper from Czechoslovakia are being sold 
in European markets. 

The largest paper producers of Czecho- 
slovakia are included in the nationalized 
sector of the industry where pulp and 
paper production is now concentrated. 
These firms are already known elsewhere 
through exports of newsprint, writing 
and packing paper, and special lines. 
Several nationalized companies are ac- 
tively producing chemical wood pulp, 
both sulfite bleached and unbleached 
pulp, sulfite viscose, and certain special 
pulps of lower specific gravity such as 
aspen and birch, all of which was for- 
merly exported. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


AUSTRALIA TO BEGIN INTENSIVE SEARCH 
FOR OIL 


‘The Australian Government will soon 
begin an intensive search for oil and 
minerals throughout the Commonwealth 
and its territories, reports the foreign 
press. Special attention is to be given 
to the search for oil in the Kimberley 
district. Work will be under direction of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Geology, 
Geophysics, and Mineral Resources. 
The latest geological and geophysical 
survey methods will be used. 


REFINERY CONSTRUCTION, BRAZIL 


Crude-oil production in the Govern- 
ment-owned and Government-operated 
oil fields in the State of Bahia, Brazil, 
averaged about 220 barrels per day dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946. A number 
of outlying locations were drilled in an 
effort to extend the fields, but results 
were disappointing. Many producing 
wells remains shut in for lack of sufficient 
refining capacity. 

The National Petroleum Council au- 
thorized four separate Brazilian financial 
groups to present final proposals for 
construction of four refineries. Two re- 
fineries, one of 10,000 and one of 6,000 
barrels daily capacity, are to be built in 
Sao Paulo. The other two refineries, 
each of 8,000 barrels daily capacity, are 
to be built in Rio de Janeiro. 

It is planned to operate the refineries 
on imported crude, and to distribute the 
refined products through the facilities 
of the five large oil companies now im- 
porting refined products into Brazil. 


PRODUCTION, BOLIVIA 


Bolivia produced 381,554 barrels of 
crude petroleum during 1945, the high- 
est yearly output so far recorded and 
an increase of 47,441 barrels, or 14 per- 
cent, over 1943, the previous peak year. 
Output in 1944 amounted to 313,262 
barrels. 

Although several oil fields have been 
developed, only 3, at Bermejo, Sanan- 
dita, and Camiri, are actively exploited. 
Total production is from 5 wells at Ber- 
mejo, 5 at Camiri, at 9 at Sanandita. 
Combined potential output of the 3 fields 
is estimated at 13,000 barrels per day, 
but 1945 output averaged only 1,045 bar- 
rels per day. Some producing wells 
are kept in reserve, and others can be 
opened up or cleaned out when pumping 
equipment and tools are available. Sev- 
eral wells are being drilled. 

During 1945, Bermejo produced 156,- 
087 barrels, Camiri, 121,973 barrels, and 
Sanandita, 103,494 barrels. 
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Transportation difficulties have long 
held back oil production in Bolivia. The 
producing fields in the south are sepa- 
rated from the large consuming centers 
by the Andes, and there are no direct 
communications except by air or over 
unpaved mountain roads. As a result, 
the oil fields have not been worked to 
capacity, and while the northern Prov- 
inces import much of their oil from 
Peru, part of the Bolivian production is 
shipped across the southern border to 
Argentina. 

The projected 6-inch pipe line from 
Mamiri to Tin Tin, with a daily capacity 
of 6,000 barrels, which can be increased 
to 12,000 barrels by increasing the num- 
ber of pumping stations, will enable 
YPFB, the Government petroleum mo- 
nopoly, to ship crude to the central re- 
finery near consuming centers, and sell 
finished products at lower prices than 
at present. Bolivia then will not be de- 
pendent on oil imports from Peru. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada’s total crude oil production 
during 1945 was, according to a prelim- 
inary estimate, 8,567,947 barrels, a de- 
crease of 1,592,817 barrels, or 15.7 per- 
cent, from 1944. 

By Provinces, 1945 output was: Al- 
berta, 8055,440 barrels; Northwest Ter- 
ritories, 351,000 barrels; Ontario, 114,000 
barrels; New Brunswick, 31,000 barrels; 
Saskatchewan, 16,507 barrels. 

Saskatchewan became a producer for 
the first time in 1945. 


PROMISING OIL DISCOVERY, COLOMBIA 


A promising oil discovery has been 
made at a wildcat well on free land 
located between Barranca Bermeja and 
La Dorada in Colombia’s Magdalena 
River valley. Although no tests of pro- 
ducing capacity have yet been made, oil 
has been recovered from sand in forma- 
tion tests, and it is anticipated that a 
sizable well may be brought in. 


NEW REFINERY PLANNED IN EGYPT 


The Egyptian Government is planning 
to erect a new additional petroleum re- 
finery with an intake of 400 tons per day. 
It will be located on the same plot as the 
Government’s existing Suez refinery, 
which handles about 200 tons daily. The 
present refinery, although said to be 
nearing the end of its economic life, will 
be left intact, so that, if necessary, the 
two plants could handle 600 tons daily. 


Pipe-LINE CONSTRUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


Surveying work on the route of the gas 
pipe line to be built between Dashava and 
Kiev in the Ukraine was nearing com- 
pletion in May, and the first group of 
construction workers had already ar- 
rived on the site, reports the Soviet press. 
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The pipe line will be 323 miles long, 
the second largest of its kind in the So- 
viet Union, and will carry natura] gas 
from the Dashava area to the Ukrainian 
capital. Present plans call for 4 com. 
pressor stations. The route crosses 99 
rivers, 19 railroads, and many highways, 
Construction will first be started on the 
78-mile Dashava-Tarnopol stretch. 


Radio 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CHILE 


One local manufacturing and assem- 
bling plant was practically the only 
source of supply for radio receiving sets 
in Chile during 1945, but it also found 
itself greatly hampered by a lack of nec- 
essary imported materials. The curtailed 
production and the restricted imports of 
radios and parts, which lasted beyond the 
end of the war, obliged many dealers to 
shift to related lines of goods. 

The small shipments of receiving sets 
which arrived from the United States 
during the latter part of 1945 sold readily, 
However, preliminary reports indicate 
that 1945 imports of radio sets and parts 
constituted only 14 percent of 1938 im- 
ports. The scarcity of replacement tubes 
was somewhat relieved during 1945, but 
the supply was still far from adequate. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Tire factories at Port Elizabeth and 
Durban, Union of South Africa, are still 
operating 24 hours a day, according to 
foreign press reports. Present output, 
running at twice the prewar rate, is 
about 50,000 tires per month, 80 percent 
of which are for use on passenger cars. 

At the end of May, it was expected 
that tire control would be lifted in 2 or 
3 months. South African production is 
expected to provide 95 percent of all 
passenger tires available when control 
is lifted. 

An inventor at Krugersdorp has 
patented a seamless sandal manufac- 
tured from discarded tires, and hopes 
shortly to open a factory with an output 
of 120 pairs a day, to be increased within 
a year to 600 pairs a day. 


Shipbuilding 
SHIPBUILDING CONCERN ORGANIZED IN 
CHINA 


A large State-owned shipbuilding con- 
cern is reported by the foreign press to 
have been organized by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for the construction of vessels 
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ranging from river and coastal steamers 
of 1,000 tons to seagoing ships of 10,000 
tons. The dockyard will occupy 170 
acres near Woosung, at the confluence 
of the Whangpoo River and the Yangtze 
River estuary. It will be under the di- 
rection of the National Resources Com- 
mission. 


REFLOATING OF VESSELS SUNK IN FRENCH 
HARBORS 


Vessels sunk in French harbors during 
the war are being refloated at an active 
rate, states a foreign trade journal. 
Among those refloated in April were the 
7,600-ton cruiser Marseillaise, the 1,500- 
ton submarine Fresnel, the 600-ton tor- 
pedoboat Bayonnaise, and the 500-ton 
submarine TURQUOISE. Vessels expected 
to be refloated in May include the 10,000- 
ton cruiser Colbert, the passenger liners 
Kairouan (8,000 tons), Cyrnos (2,400 
tons), and Djeune (8,800 tons), two 
tankers, a cargo steamer, and several 
torpedoboats. 


Special Products. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC-GoopDs SITUATION IN CHILE 


Reports from Chile during the first 
quarter of 1946 indicated that wartime 
scarcities of photographic materials were 
still continuing. The accessories situa- 
tion was eased toward the middle of 1945, 
but other parts of the industry were suf- 
fering for want of supplies. No new 
cameras had been received since 1942, 
and orders for photographic material 
were months behind. 

During 1945, United States-made pho- 
tographic goods had practically no com- 
petition from articles imported from 
other countries, and the future market 
is considered promising, provided de- 
livery can be obtained. 


IRANIAN MARKET FoR PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


Great enthusiasm for photography is 
reportedly being shown by the younger 
generation of Iran. Photographic mate- 
rials, such as plates with coatings capa- 
ble of withstanding the excessive sum- 
mer heat, roll films, film packs, and 
post-card paper are in good demand. 
Velvet and silk finish and matt, un- 
glazed types of paper are preferred. A 
ready market is also indicated to exist 
for chemicals used in the development 
and printing of photographs. 


PUBLICATION OUTPUT IN TURKEY 


A total of 2,463 books, pamphlets, and 
maps were printed in Turkey during 
1945, which was a lower output than in 
either 1943 or 1944. The fact that the 
paper shortage was at its height in 1945 
is believed to be the principal reason for 
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the decline. In 1946 publishers are ex- 
pected to compensate for last year’s low 
production, since the paper situation is 
steadily improving. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


ARGENTINE MARKET FOR CEMENT 


A good market in Argentina for im- 
ported white cement is foreseen for 1946. 
Although the output of the three domes- 
tic cement plants will probably be ma- 
terially increased now that fuel oil is 
again in free supply, it is doubtful that 
the increase will be sufficient to meet the 
total demand when the long-deferred 
building programs begin to be carried 
out. 

No official Argentine production figures 
are available for 1944 or 1945 but it is 
believed production did not exceed the 
1942 total of 4,610 metric tons. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


A total of 1,059,800 barrels (of 376 
pounds each) of cement were produced in 
Cuba during 1945. This represented an 
increase of 37,740 barrels over the pro- 
duction in 1944. 

Imports of cement also increased— 
from 339,000 barrels in 1944 to 477,000 
barrels during 1945. However, even these 
increased supplies were insufficient to 
meet the greatly expanded demand 
caused by the continued building boom. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


A large cement manufacturer in Swe- 
den whose output represents practically 
the national total, in 1945 stepped up 
output to 743,000 tons, or 19 percent 
above its 1944 total and more than 7 per- 
cent over the 1939 output, the Swedish 
press reports. Had larger amounts of 
fuel been available, an even greater in- 
crease could have been attained. 

The company is planning to increase 
the capacity of its works at Koping by 
160,000 tons annually, or more than dou- 
ble the present capacity, and to build a 
new plant south of Stockholm with an 
annual production capacity of about 320,- 
000 tons. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FINNISH TEXTILE PURCHASES 


A Finnish delegation has purchased 
United States Army textile products and 
shoes to the value of approximately 
$1,000,000. Among the textile items are 
100,000 new work suits, or about one- 
third of Finland’s requirements, and 
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100,000 meters of cotton fabrics. This, 
together with raw materials purchased 
abroad, should improve the textile and 
clothing situation. Early in May the 
Minister of Supply stated that only 20 
percent of the demand was being filled. 


Cotton and Products 


EFFORTS TO INCREASE COTTON PRODUCTION, 
COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s Cooperativa Algodoner (a 
semiofficial enterprise which gins and 
markets the coastal cotton crop) reports 
that a more or less final figure for the 
1946 crop may be given at 630,000 arrobas 
of 12% kilograms each, unginned weight. 
This is equivalent to about 2,500,000 kilo- 
grams of fiber and 5,000,000 kilograms of 
seeds. 

Large expansion programs reportedly 
are to be undertaken in five coastal areas. 
In three promising regions of the Goajira 
peninsula, small-scale attempts to stimu- 
late cotton farming among the Indians 
already have been begun. These at- 
tempts will take the form of free distri- 
bution of seed, small loans, instruction, 
and supervision. The regions involved 
contain a total of about 25,000 hectares 
(62,000 acres) of land believed suitable 
for cotton cultivation. 

In the Department of Magdalena at- 
tempts of a similar nature, including 
guaranties to purchase the entire crop, 
will be made to stimulate interest in the 
large area roughly bounded by Pivijay, 
Fundacion, Caracolicito, and El Dificil, 
where there is little cotton production. 

In the Department of Atlantico, the 
most important cotton-producing area 
on the coast, the Cooperativa has initi- 
ated a program of land purchasing for 
resale on practicable 5-year terms to 
small migrant tenant farmers now mov- 
ing biennially from one plot of land to 
another. 


COTTON ACREAGE, U. S. S. R. 


The sown acreage of cotton through- 
out the Soviet Union in 1945 was 1,212,000 
hectares. In the current year, the sown 
acreage is expected to be 86,500 hectares 
greater than in 1945, or approximately 
1,298 500 hectares. At an estimated yield 
of about 3.7 centners (1 centner=220.46 
pounds) of lint per hectare the crop 
should total roughly 2,200,000 bales of 
478 pounds compared with about 
1,900,000 bales in 1945. 

At the end of the current Five-Year 
Plan, in 1950, the acreage under cotton 
is expected to be 1,700,000 hectares. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE SITUATION IN INDIA 


Two improved strains of jute have been 
brought out by the Jute Agricultural 
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Research Laboratories of India which 
yield from 19.75 to 20 maunds per acre 
(1 maund=82*, pounds), compared with 
17.9 maunds yielded by the best local 
variety and an average of about 15 
maunds for all of Bengal. If such im- 
proved varieties can be grown commer- 
cially total jute production should rise 
considerably. 

Meanwhile the demand for jute goods 
is so great that mills are not able to cope 
with inquiries from overseas. During 
May orders for delivery as far ahead as 
March 1947 were being refused by many 
mills. Not only is the currently tight 
raw-jute supply situation being felt in all 
quarters but production has been con- 
siderably curtailed also because of labor 
disturbances. 

Output, which in January amounted to 
105,911 tons of jute goods, was reduced 
to 81,130 tons in March. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


BRAZILIAN TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 


The 1946 Rio Grande do Sul flue-cured 
tobacco crop, estimated at 230,000 bales 
of 75 kilograms each, indicates an in- 
crease of 92 percent over the 1945 crop 
of 120,000 bales. Production of flue- 
cured tobacco in Santa Catarina totaled 
2,500 bales in 1946, the first year of com- 
mercial cultivation of that type of to- 
bacco in that State. 

The 1946 production of air-cured to- 
bacco in Rio Grande do Sul remains as 
previously reported at 400,000 bales, or 
120 percent larger than the 1945 crop of 
180,000 bales. Air-cured tobacco output 
for 1946 in Santa Catarina is estimated 
at between 60,000 and 70,000 bales. The 
1945 crop was 45,000 bales. 

Two factors were chiefly responsible 
for the rapid increase in acreage and 
total production during the 1945-46 sea- 
son in southern Brazil. Drought in 1944- 
45 caused an abnormal drop in yield, and 
both domestic demand for cigarette to- 
bacco and foreign demand for Brazilian 
tobaccos reached unprecedentedly high 
levels. 

Large quantities of flue-cured and 
air-cured tobacco, totaling 5,745,136 kil- 
ograms, were exported from Rio Grande 


_ do Sul and Santa Catarina in 1945 to 


Spain, Switzerland, France, Sweden, 
Algeria, and Finland, as well as to Uru- 
guay. Exports of tobacco manufactures 
in 1945 included 314,577 kilograms of 
twist and 1,420 kilograms of cigars. 
Stocks of leaf tobacco in the hands 
of manufacturers are being built up 
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from a 6 months’ to a 12 months’ supply 
as fast as possible. 

The outlook for exports of leaf tobacco 
from southern Brazil in 1946 is very 
favorable. 





Commercial 
Intelligence Crux 
of Successful Trade 


(Continued from p. 5) 


To Satisfy Turkey’s Needs 


Another lead that has earned long- 
time interest came from the Turkish 
Ministry of Communications, which 
wants to extend and rehabilitate the 
country’s entire system of transportation. 
This will entail purchasing a wide range 
of equipment and supplies, ranging from 
spikes to locomotives. Potential business 
also calls for repair facilities, from heavy 
wrecking cranes to fine precision lathes. 

The first of two Turkish delegations 
came to this country more than 10 
months ago to arrange for the purchase 
of rails. This group was particularly 
eager to get bids from United States 
manufacturers. 

We published the trade opportunity 
and advised that copies of blue prints and 
drawings could be obtained on request of 
the Commercial Intelligence Division. 
From 40 to 50 inquiries were received. 

As the Turkish program will continue 
over 6 or 7 years, we are keeping in close 
touch with plans so that any and all ad- 
ditional opportunities can be brought to 
the attention of United States business- 
men as soon as they arise. 


What About “Short Supply’? 


Sometimes published leads for equip- 
ment in limited supply bring rather sur- 
prising results. For instance, the Syrian 
Legation in Washington recently re- 
quested assistance in locating an oilseed- 
crushing and oil-refining mill with the 
required equipment, as well as the serv- 
ices of United States experts to install 
the plant in Syria. 

Despite the fact that such material 
and even the United States “know how” 
were considered difficult to find, we were 
able to turn over almost 50 replies to the 
Syrian Ministry of Public Works. 

Actually, many of the so-called scarce 
items are no longer in that class. A con- 
siderable number require no export li- 
censes, and statistics show that such 
goods are going out of the country. Fur- 
thermore, the increasing volume of re- 
quests for Trade Lists indicates that 
many United States firms are definitely 
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interested in selling certain Products 
abroad. 

As a continual safeguard against djs. 
rupting the supply situation, however 
all leads are checked by OIT commodity 
specialists who disapprove publication of 
trade opportunities on products that are 
unquestionably too scarce to promote for 
export. 

On the long list of items in relatively 
short supply, which obviously enjoy a 
heavy foreign demand, the situation 
varies. A comparatively small but grow. 
ing group of forward-thinking manufac. 
turers are allocating limited amounts of 
their output for export for the sake of 
good will and to keep their lines open, 


Reasonableness Displayed 


In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the foreign firms making in- 
quiry are not all unreasonable in their 
requests. In fact, many realize that our 
manufacturers cannot make immediate 
deliveries of many items. But they are 
quite willing to forego actual receipt of 
the goods pending improvement in the 
supply situation. They ask only that 
selling arrangements be made for future 
business. 

It must also be remembered that 
many of the business opportunities re- 
ceived from abroad relate to imports, 
where the question of supply is not 
involved. 

At best, reconversion is a long-drawn- 
out process. It is not possible at any 
one moment to say with certainty which 
firm is ready, willing, and able to sup- 
ply or buy any particular item. Fur- 
thermore, countless foreign traders have 
found from sad experience that a direc- 
tory or list of United States manufac- 
turers is well-nigh useless as a means 
of procuring goods. 

Under these circumstances, they find 
that the most practical method of reach- 
ing potential suppliers is through pub- 
lishing their wants in the “New World 
Trade Leads” department of this pub- 
lication. 


Mutual Benefit 


In the final analysis, this behind-the- 
scenes view of how and why the entire 
Commercial Intelligence activities are 
maintained should convince the most 
skeptical that the human element in 
foreign trade is both important and con- 
trollable. It should also indictate that 
each segment of these services is designed 
to establish and maintain mutually 
beneficial relations between foreign 
traders in this country and abroad. 
Surely, with such relations predominat- 
ing, the future course of our world trade 
should be both sound and successful. 
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(Continued from p. 14) 


In the April-June quarter, negotia- 
tions were completed for the sale of 
property having an aggregate original 
or procurement cost of $2,300,000,000, 
which was sold for $485,000,000. 

The sharp rise in sales, with a marked 
decrease in percent of return, was due 
largely to bulk sales to France and India, 
the report stated. Total original cost 
of the property sold under these two 
agreements was more than $1,850,000,- 
000, with a realization of approximately 


$365,000,000. 
Sales for the quarter on an individual 
basis “also continued their upward 


trend.” Original cost of the property in- 
cluded in these individual sales was in 
excess of $400,000,000, sold at prices 
which resulted in a realization of $120,- 
000,000. Increased sales to the following. 
were reported: U. S. servicemen and 
veterans, foreign nationals, charitable 
agencies, and sales of specific items at 
catalog prices to foreign governments. 

The report gave the following break- 
down of total disposals to date: Foreign 
governments, 78 percent of purchases; 
UNRRA, 12 percent; foreign nationals, 
5 percent; U. S. Government agencies 
and to veterans and service personnel, 3 
percent; and all other sales, including 
those to charitable organizations, 2 per- 
cent. 

Of the realization from sales through 
May 31, 1946 (latest date from which de- 
tailed information is available), $221,- 
000,000 was for cash dollars; $78,000,000 
for foreign currencies (based on conver- 
sion to dollars at the prevailing rate of 
exchange); and $576,000,000 on a credit 
basis, with interest in most instances at 
23, percent. Of the $576,000,000 credit, 
$23,000,000 is to be repaid in local cur- 
rencies. A list of countries to which 
dollar credits have been extended was 
contained in the report. 

The report pointed out that surplus 
property is declared to FLC in every the- 
ater of war, in more than 80 countries 
and on 30 island groups. “Political, eco- 
nomic, climatic, and geographic con- 
ditions are so diversified that each area, 
country, and depot presents special prob- 
lems,” it said, summarizing disposal op- 
erations by areas. 

A chapter on operations under the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act pointed out 
that the Central Field Commissioner 
in Manila is negotiating with the Phil- 
ippine Government an agreement for the 
transfer of surplus property of a “fair 
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value” up to $100,000,000, the limit set by 
section 205 of the act. It was estimated 
that as of July 1, 1946, physical transfer 
would be complete on more than $16,- 
000,000 of supplies, plus part of $13,- 
000,000 issued by the Army on memoran- 
dum receipt. In addition, the U.S. 
Army Base at Cebu has been accepted 
by the Philippine Government at a value 
of $1,500,000. 





Living Costs 
in Brazil 


(Continued from p. 11) 


zilian canned goods are high-priced and 
not as satisfactory as United States 
products. Imported canned goods, when 
available, are even higher priced. Prices 
of foodstuffs vary according to the type 
of market patronized, the season, and 
the current distribution of supply. 


Servants Are Necessary 


Electric current for residential use in 
Rio and Sao Paulo is 120-125 volts, alter- 
nating, 50 cycles in Rio and 60 cycles in 
Sao Paulo. Fora small family the aver- 
age approximate monthly electric bill in 
Rio is Cr$140‘ and may reach twice that 
amount if numerous electrical devices 
are used. In Sao Paulo, the average is 
Cr$250-—350, including the cost of heating 
water and operating electric heaters in 
winter. Gas, which is used for cooking 
and for heating water in Rio, costs about 
Cr$100 monthly in a small establish- 
ment. An unlimited residential phone 
in Rio costs Cr$55 a month; the average 
residential bill in Sao Paulo is about 
Cr$60. 

It is necessary for Americans to em- 
ploy servants in Brazil even if they do 
not habitually do soat home. The num- 
ber of servants required varies with per- 
sonal circumstances, of course, but it is 
affected also by the fact that the work 
of the household is traditionally divided 
among the servants on the basis of local 
custom. Servants usually “live in.” 
The employer, in addition to providing 
food, customarily supplies uniforms and 
certain other articles of clothing. It is 
estimated that the actual cost of servants 
is about twice the amount paid in wages. 
Approximate wages paid by foreigners in 
Rio and Sao Paulo, in cruzeiros per 
month are: Cook, 400-800; housemaid, 
300-500; nurse, 500-800; and full-time 
laundress (lives out), 200-400. 


1 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY does not or- 
dinarily use the “Cr$” abbreviation for 
cruzeiros, but, for convenience, it is here em- 
ployed in this living-cost study. 
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In general, all household furnishings 
and equipment should be brought from 
home by persons intending to rent un- 
furnished quartersin Brazil. First-class 
furniture may be made to order, but it is 
extremely expensive and may take 6 to 8 
months to complete. The ready-made 
furniture available is not satisfactory to 
Americans. The Brazilian customs law 
permits the duty-free entry, as a part of 
the traveler’s baggage, of a reasonable 
quantity of such used items as linen, 
silverware, china and glassware, kitchen 
utensils, beds and mattresses. An abate- 
ment of not more than 50 percent of the 
duties will be conceded on such items as 
furniture, pictures, carpets, and curtains, 
which form part of a _ passenger’s 
baggage. 


Take Plenty of Clothing 

Tropical clothing is worn the year 
round in the coastal cities north of Rio 
de Janeiro and in the Amazon Valley. 
However, in Rio and the cities to the 
south, woolens of appropriate weight are 
worn in winter. Because of the fact that 
central heating is not used, the cold is 
more noticeable than in colder climates 
in the United States. As much clothing 
as possible should be washable. Cloth- 
ing which is to be dry cleaned should be 
preshrunk. Raincoats are a necessity. 

It is advisable that travelers take with 
them a plentiful supply of clothing, par- 
ticularly shoes (the average Brazilian 
shoe differs in width and vamp from 
shoes in the United States). Clothing 
acceptable to Americans can be obtained 
ready-made from only a few relatively 
expensive shops in Rio and Sao Paulo. 
In these two cities men’s custom-made 
suits of good-quality wool now cost at 
least Cr$2,000 if made of Brazilian cloth 
and Cr$3,000 if made of imported mate- 
rial. Summer suits also are relatively 
expensive. It is customary for women to 
have clothing made to measure in Brazil. 
The prices of ready-made models sold by 
exclusive shops start at Cr$500 and range 
as high as Cr$5,000. Department stores 
and shops which manufacture much of 
their own apparel stock a less expensive 
class of goods. 


Office Rents Increasing 

So many variable factors enter into the 
cost of operating an office that only a few 
of the fixed charges can be discussed. 
Labor legislation requires that certain 
records concerning employees be kept; 
there is a multiplicity of stamp and other 
business taxes which require recording. 
Labor-saving bookkeeping devices can- 
not always be utilized because of the 
systems necessary to comply with the 
legislation in effect. Generally, it is 
necessary to employ more office help than 
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is required to obtain the same output in 
the United States. 

Office space is rented by the square 
meter. In Sao Paulo, at the end of 
1945, good offices could be rented at 
Cr$40 per square meter per month, but 
it was expected that rents would shortly 
increase to Cr$50-60 per square meter. 
Office rents in Rio range about 10 to 20 
percent higher than in Sao Paulo. Elec- 
trical charges are identical with those 
made for private homes. The cost in 
Sao Paulo probably would average about 
Cr$200 per month for each large room 
of an office; this rate includes the oper- 
ation of electric fans in summer and 
electric heaters in winter. 

A one-line business telephone varies 
in cost from Cr$65 to Cr$130 per month 
in Sao Paulo, according to the number 
of calls made. If the office has a switch- 
board, the installation cost is Cr$1,000. 
A switchboard must have a minimum of 
two trunk lines at a monthly cost of 
Cr$260, and at least three extensions at 
a minimum charge of Cr$45. 

Most office equipment used in Brazil 
is made there. Steel as well as wooden 
office furniture is locally manufactured. 
At the end of 1945 average price ranges 
were as follows: Ordinary office desks, 
Cr$1,900-2,400; steel filing cabinets, 
Cr$2,000-2,500; and safes, Cr$4,500- 
5,000. Prices of imported equipment re- 
flected present conditions of scarcity; 
typewriters cost Cr$4,700 and calculating 
machines Cr$6,000-10,000. 

There has been in recent years a 
shortage of competent persons available 
for hire in Rio and Sao Paulo. Salary 
levels increased during the war and are 
still rising. Average wage data are not 
available. At the close of 1945, the fol- 
lowing wages, in cruzeiros per month, 
were paid to office personnel by certain 
companies in Rio and Sao Paulo: Office 
managers or auditors, 4,000-5,000; chief 
clerks, 1,800-3,000; general clerks, 500- 
2,200; stenographers (bilingual), 1,250- 
2,500; stenographers (Portuguese only), 
800-1,650; typists and file clerks, 600- 
1,400; and office boys, 400-960. 

Brazilian legislation requires that two- 
thirds of all employees must be Brazilian 
and that two-thirds of the entire pay 
roll must be paid to Brazilians. If a 
Brazilian and a foreigner perform sim- 
ilar duties, the Brazilian may not be paid 
less than the foreigner. 


Taxes Are Numerous 


Commercial enterprises in Brazil are 
subject to numerous taxes, among which 
are stamp taxes imposed on contracts, 
receipts, and other documents; the 
unions tax; contributions to employees’ 
pensions funds; and local taxes such as 
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the license tax, industry and professions 
tax, and sales and consignments tax. 
Income and excess-profits taxes are 
assessed, and, in addition, obligatory 
purchases of Government bonds must be 
made in accordance with the amount of 
income tax paid. 





Latin America’s 
Economy as World 
Conflict Ended 


(Continued from p. 10) 


The output of quarry products and 
building materials continued to increase 
appreciably in response to the large 
volume of construction in Lima. 

A more liberal Government policy in 
regard to petroleum explorations and 
concessions was expected to result from 
the deliberations of the newly instituted 
Petroleum Policy Commission. Active 
interest has been evidenced by several 
large oil companies in the potential fields 
in eastern Peru. Commercial shipment 
of petroleum products was begun from 
the Pachitea River valley fields to the 
port of Manaos (Brazil) in May. 

With the exception of expansion in ex- 
ploration and development of petroleum 
deposits, the investment of capital in 
mineral enterprises slowed considerably 
during the year, with only routine devel- 
opments being undertaken. Exports of 
metals and minerals in January—Novem- 
ber 1945 totalled 1,374,435 tons valued at 
211,126,444 soles, of which petroleum and 
petroleum products amounted to 80,309,- 
950 soles, or 37 percent. 

The third over-all Metals Contract 
with the United States was amended by 
several short-term agreements and indi- 
vidual contract terminations. The new 
contracts for lead and zinc were based 
on a sliding scale of diminishing quanti- 
ties and prices, while the copper-pur- 
chase agreement was terminated alto- 
gether in November. United States pur- 
chase contracts for mica, tungsten, and 
antimony ores were also terminated, but 
production and marketing continued 
with only minor curtailments. Under 
the metals-procurement program of the 
United States, the total value of miner- 
als purchased from Peru since 1942 was 
estimated at $97,489,818, of which 23 per- 
cent was purchased during 1945. 


INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 


Peruvian manufacturing industries 
during 1945 maintained a high rate of 
production. There were few shortages 
of materials, with the exception of raw 
materials for the rayon-textile industry. 
Textile production in general increased 
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over 1944 levels, and the output of the 
Lima tire factory was higher despite g 
drop in the manufacture of passenger 
tires. Beer production was 13 percent 
above that in 1944. Cement Production 
was greatly increased. However, domes. 
tic output was not sufficient to meet de. 
mand estimated at 284,000 metric tons, 
and imports from abroad during the first 
11 months of 1945 amounted to 11,689 
metric tons. The production of electric 
energy increased 6 percent over 1944 
levels. 

The fish-canning industry at Callao 
received 9 percent less fish for canning 
during the first 6 months of 1945, Ex. 
pansion of production of canned fish is 
hampered by low consumption resulting 
in part from dietary habits of the popula- 
tion and by relatively inefficient methods 
of operation. 

Several new industries were installed 
during the year, including a rayon fila- 
ment plant near Lima and a flour mill at 
Callao with a storage and milling ca- 
pacity approximately equivalent to 
40,000 metric tons of wheat. 

As of November 30, 1945, the Industrial 
Bank of Peru had loans outstanding to 
established industries amounting to 19.- 
838,476 soles and to new industries a total 
of 808,122 soles, compared with 16,949,908 
soles and 803,171 soles, respectively, at 
the end of 1944. 

The Government's interest in promot- 
ing industry was principally evidenced in 
the operations of the Santa Corporation, 
which is pushing forward an ambitious 
plan for the exploitation of hydroelectric 
and mineral resources in the Santa River 
valley. The Government assisted man- 
ufacturing industries by raising duties on 
several finished articles and by reducing 
duties on certain raw materials. Agri- 
culture, especially production of food- 
stuffs, received increasing attention. 
In an effort to ease Peru’s dependence 
upon foreign sources for essential food 
requirements, several measures. were 
adopted to boost the output of rice and 
other basic commodities. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Public construction was slowed some- 
what during 1945, but private construc- 
tion (hotels, office buildings, and homes) 
attained boom proportions in urban 
areas. Shortages of steel, slow deliveries 
of other imported materials, and insuffi- 
cient cement supplies continued to pre- 
sent problems in the construction and 
building trades. 

The principal accomplishment of the 
year in the field of public construction 
was the opening in May of the port fa- 
cilities at Chimbote, an undertaking of 
the Peruvian Santa Corporation. In ad- 
dition to the development of the Chim- 
bote port area, the Santa Corporation 
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also assisted in the construction of a rail- 
way to the interior and of a 125,000-kilo- 
watt hydroelectric plant at the Cafon del 
pato in the Santa River Valley. This 
work has been financed entirely by the 
peruvian Government. Additional funds 
were obtained in 1945 through a 2-per- 
cent export tax on crude petroleum effec- 
tive through December 31, 1945, and a 
$2,500,000 internal 6-percent loan 
floated successfully in the Lima market. 


TRANSPORT CONDITIONS 


Among the important developments in 
the field of transportation in 1945 was 
the establishment of air service between 
Lima and Iquitos, linking Peru to the 
Amazon air system and the east coast. 
The Peruvian Airport & Commercial 
Aviation Corporation, a governmental 
entity, which controls civil aviation in 
the country, assumed ownership of the 
Lima and Arequipa airports. 

Railway lines were in relatively good 
shape financially. Government lines 
and the Lima and Callao tramways re- 
corded greater profits in 1945 than in any 
year since 1930. 
the Peruvian Corporation during the 
first half of the year were 14 percent 
greater than during the same period of 
1944. 

Long-distance lines via radio telephone 
were extended to areas outside of Lima, 
but telephone installations were re- 
tarded through lack of equipment, and 
10,000 applications in the Lima area re- 
main unfilled. 

LABOR 


The chronic labor shortage continued 
during 1945, particularly among agricul- 
tural workers. Increased wages and en- 
larged social benefits were sought, but 
no important strikes occurred. Mini- 
mum wages for building and construc- 
tion workers were established, as were 
salary increases on a sliding scale for all 
private employees. Toward the latter 
part of 1945 renewed demands for higher 
wages and benefits tended to affect busi- 
ness conditions adversely. 

The presidential election on June 10 
caused slight business regressions in the 
early part of the year, but the post-elec- 
toral period proved steady in most 
respects. 

HIGHER LIVING CosTS 


The cost-of-living index rose steadily 
throughout the year, reaching 207.6 
(1934-36100) in October, as compared 
with 188.2 for the same month of 1944. 
Measures to combat this rising cost of liv- 
ing have met with only indifferent suc- 
cess, despite the imposition of severe fines 
for infractions of price controls and for 
black-market operations. Costs of pro- 
duction in many industries and living 
expenses in general continued to rise. 


Reported earnings of. 
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Official price reductions in textiles and 
wearing apparel were announced, how- 
ever, in December. 


COMMERCE THRIVES 


Peru’s foreign trade continued pros- 
perous. Preliminary statistics show 1945 
imports valued at 549,900,000 soles and 
exports of 674,500,000 soles. The mer- 
chandise export balance of trade 
amounted to 124,600,000 soles. This com- 
pares with an excess of exports over im- 
ports of 32,912,576 soles recorded in 1944. 
As compared with 1944, exports in 1945 
increased in both volume and value, but 
the volume of imports declined. Inade- 
quate supplies of exchange and the re- 
strictions imposed under the system of 
trade controls had a disquieting effect on 
foreign trade in general. In November, 
however, a committee was formed to reg- 
ulate the foreign commerce of Peru. The 
committee, it is expected, will facilitate 
issuance of import and export licenses 
and the provision of foreign exchange. 

In the first 11 months of 1945, the 
United States provided 54.6 percent of 
Peru’s imports in terms of value and took 
34.9 percent of its exports. Imports from 
Argentina, the second most important 
supplier of goods to Peru, amounted 
to 14.7 percent of the total. Chile was 
the second most important market for 
Peruvian exports, taking 19.5 percent of 
the country’s total export trade. 

Great Britain led the European na- 
tions both as a supplier of and as a 
market for Peru, with 5.2 percent of the 
value of Peruvian exports and 3.6 per- 
cent of the imports. Sweden and Swit- 
zerland were next in importance. A 
gradual resumption of economic relations 
with continental Europe was apparent 
in the renewal of trade with Italy, 
France, the Netherlands, and Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Foodstuffs and manufactured products 
in general continued to constitute the 
bulk of Peru’s import trade, food- 
stuffs alone accounting for 21 percent of 
all imports during the first 11 months of 
1945. Machinery and vehicles followed 
with 19 percent; iron, steel and alumi- 
num products, 6 percent; and paper 
manufactures, 4 percent. Other im- 
portant items from the standpoint of 
value were tools and implements, chemi- 
cals and pharmaceuticals, electrical ap- 
pliances, and lumber, 


Ecuador 


The year 1945 was marked by rising 
concern, on the part of Ecuadoran offi- 
cials, over the ability of the country to 
reconvert successfully to peacetime trade 
conditions from an economy geared, al- 
most exclusively, to the war requirements 
of the United Nations. With sharp cur- 
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tailment of demand for such products as 
cinchona bark, balsa wood, and rubber, 
Ecuador was, in the latter part of 1945, 
confronted with the problem of rehabili- 
tating its export position relative to radi- 
cally changed foreign market require- 
ments. The importance of exports as 
a means of obtaining foreign exchange 
is heightened by the fact that the coun- 
try’s essentially agricultural and extrac- 
tive economy depends heavily upon for- 
eign sources for its requirements of 
manufactured articles. 

Agricultural production was on the 
whole satisfactory, although it did not 
reach the high levels of 1943. The Gov- 
ernment, concerned over the postwar . 
position of agriculture, formulated, early 
in 1945, a “Plan for Immediate Develop- 
ment of the National Economy,” with 
special emphasis on the development of 
agricultural and livestock industries. 

Mining operations slumped somewhat; 
petroleum exports, for the first 8 months 
of 1945, were down 8 percent, compared 
with the same period in 1944; gold pro- 
duction, in 1945, did not reach normal 
levels until the last quarter of the year. 

Some progress was made in industrial 
development with the construction of a 
yeast factory and of a large alcohol fac- 
tory at Eloy Alfaro. Plans were made 
for the building of several other manu- 
facturing establishments, including a 
large sugar mill and a plant for the man- 
ufacture of porcelain, enamelware, and 
metal furniture and fixtures, both in the 
Guayaquil area. Toward the end of the 
year, the Government authorized the 
signing of a contract for the establish- 
ment of a fishing concession and cannery. 

Price trends continued upward, despite 
the Government’s establishment of spe- 
cial measures designed to control the 
exportation of essential foodstuffs. 

Labor demands for higher wages were 
generally granted, in view of the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of living. 

Aside from the internal difficulties in- 
volved in the shift back to peacetime 
production, considerable uncertainty was 
felt in Ecuador, in 1945, regarding the 
country’s ability to obtain remunerative 
prices for its export products. That un- 
certainty was based on the fact that the 
value of exports in 1945 was down 19 
percent, compared with their value in 
1944. On the other hand, the value of 
imports in 1945 showed a decrease of only 
2 percent, compared with 1944. Total 
merchandise exports in 1945 were valued 
at 378,000,000 sucres (about $26,913,600) ; 
total merchandise imports, in 1945, were 
valued at 324,000,000 sucres (about $23,- 
068,000). The excess of exports over im- 
ports amounted to 54,000,000 sucres, or 
about $3,844,800. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 13) 


14. France—Alexandre Rabinovicz, repre- 
senting Hauts-Fourneaux, Forges & Acieries 
de Pompey, Paris, is interested in obtaining 
fuel for metallurgical furnaces. Scheduled 
to arrive: August 2, via New York City. 
Length of visit: 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Laclede Steel Co., 1317 Arcade Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Itinerary: St. Louis and Pitts- 
burgh. 

15. France—Desire Target, representing 
“France Enterprise Nouvelle,” 27, rue des 
Marronniers, Paris 16, is interested in ma- 
chinery for making bricks. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 22, via New York City, for a visit 
of about 3 weeks. Since his stay will be short, 
and his United States address is not known 
at this time, interested concerns are re- 
quested to contact Mr. Target by writing di- 
rect to the firm in Paris. Itinerary: New 
York City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, De- 
troit, and Philadelphia. 

16. Greece—John C. Petrou of John Petrou 
& Bro., 38 Poulopoulou Street, Athens, is in- 
terested in purchasing raw materials and 
machinery for textile mill and hat factory. 
He is now in the United States until the 
middle of September. U. S. address: c/o 
Spirou & Karch, Inc., 121 West Twenty- 
seventh Street, New York 1,N. Y. Itinerary; 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Providence. 

17. India—M. R. Monnoo, representing 
Oriental Import Agency, Ltd, P. O. Box 290, 
Calcutta, is interested in representations for 
optical supplies and machinery, refrigerators, 
radios, hearing aids, shoe materials, indus- 
trial chemicals, cosmetics, watches, and 
alarm ciocks. He is now in this country until 
September 15. U.S. address: c/o Telex Prod- 
ucts Co., Telex Park, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Itinerary: Chicago, Minneapolis, Boston, 
Washington, D C., Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

18. Lebanon.—Georges- S. Kattar, repre- 
senting Les Fils de Souleiman Kattar, and 
Middle East Co., both of Beirut (P. O. Box 
277), is interested in woolen yarns, and ma- 
chinery for spinning woolen yarns. Scheduled 
to arrive early in August, via New York City, 
for a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Itin- 
erary; New York City and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared on Middle East Co. 

19. Philippines—Manuel S. Rustia, 304 
Trade & Commerce Building, 123 Juan Luna 
Street, Manila, desires to handle the follow- 
ing items as a manufacturers’ representative: 
pharmaceutical products, office equipment 
and stationery, rebuilt typewriters, machinery 
of various types for light manufacturing use, 
small household electrical appliances, and 
advertising novelties. He is also interested 
in purchasing theater chairs, and sound 


equipment. Mr. Rustia is now in the United 
States until the end of August. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Philippine National Bank, 25 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
York City and Chicago. 

20. Salvador—Julio Dada, of Dada-Dada & 
Co., P. O. 274, San Salvador, is interested in 
purchasing cotton yarn, and spinning ma- 
chinery. He is now in this country until 
August 15. U.S. address: c/o Peerless Ex- 
port Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and vicinity. 

21. South Africa—Woolf Aron, represent- 
ing Northern Shirt Manufacturers, Pty., Ltd., 
35 Commissioner Street, Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in purchasing teztile materials for 


Itinerary: New 
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clothing, and general merchandise. Scheduled 
to arrive the end of July for a visit of approxi- 
mately 3 months. U.S. address, c/o Barclays 
Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York City, Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

22. South Africa—P. R. Botha, London 
House, Loveday Street, Johannesburg, is in- 
terested in contacting manufacturers of 
motorcars, bicycles, electrical products, ma- 
chinery of all types, builders’ requirements, 
and food-processing equipment to obtain 
agencies and/or license to manufacture. He 
is now in this country until September 1. 
U. S. address: c/o Barclays Bank Dominion 
Colonial & Overseas, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and Chicago 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 

23. Chile—Cia. Industrial S. A., 877 Calle 
Blanco (Casilla 960), Valparaiso, is interested 
in exporting cetyl and fatty alcohols to the 
United States. 

24. Finland—Oy. Hasto Ab., Yrjonkatu 11 
A, Helsinki, desire to export birch wood skis 
in quantity exceeding 3,000 pairs a month. 

25. Siam—Pravitaya Rochenavipart, Bang- 
kok, have available for export 2,400 tons No. 9 
anogeissus acuminata, 3,500 tons No. 34 dip- 
terocarpus obtusifolius, and 700 teak logs 
approximate length 2 meters to 8 meters 
(unsawed). Interested American firms are 
requested to cable offers. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

Export Opportunities 

26. Belgium—N. & P. Dekeyser, Bautersem, 
Vertrijck, desire purchase quotations on elec- 
tric household appliances, especially washing 
machines, refrigerators, and irons. 

27. Belgium—G. Drugmand & C. Meert, 70a, 
rue des Quatre Vents, Brussels, desire pur- 
chase quotations on electric-resistance wire, 
electric insulators, and magnetic wire. 

28. Belgium—Etablissements ‘“Interhand,” 
10, Dyver, Bruges, desire purchase quotations 
on table forks and spoons in stainless steel, 
hair clippers, automatic scales, cutlery, hard- 
ware, electrical wiring supplies, fountain 
pens, fancy leather goods, typewriters, cal- 
culating machines and sewing machines, 
radios and automatic record changers, meat 
chopping, mincing, and slicing machines, 
cash registers, and gas and electric ranges 
and stoves. 

29. Belgium—tLe Sapin S. A., 56 rue de la 
Province, Antwerp, desire purchase quotations 
on all grades of board lumber. 

30. Belgium—Edmond Servals & Fils, 26, 
rue Van Lint, Brussels, desire purchase q.i0- 
tations on men’s clothing, fabrics, and lin- 
ings. 

31. Belgium—Arthur Warmenbol, 7-9, Petit 
Marche, Antwerp, desires purchase quotations 
on powdered milk and cheese. 

82. Canada—Durable Associated Cos., Ltd., 
460 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario, 
desire purchase quotations on and represen- 
tation for leather and leather goods, ladies’ 
handbags, ladies’ and men’s leather gar- 
ments, sportswear and belts; textiles and ter- 
tile products, woolens, rayons, cottons, sports- 
wear, utility clothing, men’s specialty cloth- 
ing, ladies’ and men’s coats and suits; rubber 
products, rubberized fabrics, rubberproofed 
clothing, rainwear, umbrellas; plastic fab- 


rics and finished products of plastics. 

33. Canada—Star Meat Products, 664 Rich- 
mond Street West, Toronto, Ontario, desire 
purchase quotations on and representation 
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for packaged candies, hard or chocolate cov 


ered of any type, chocolate bars and Chewi 
gum, any type of container. 7 
34. England—Tormo, Ltd., Endersleigh 


Gardens, Watford Way, Hendon, London 
N. W. 4, desire purchase quotations on 
142,090 gross ball bearings in the followi 
quantities: 30,000 gross—},’’ diameter: 30,000 
gross—*%»."’ diameter; 25,000 gross—j,,” 
diameter; 10,000 gross—74»’’ diameter; 30,000 
gross—!,’’ diameter; 10,000 BTOSs—_"" qi, 
ameter; 7,000 gross—%,’’ diameter. Specifi. 
cations: type—commercial type carbon stee] 
with a Rockwell hardness figure 62-64¢ Scale; 
grades—hardware with a tolerance of plus 
or minus 0.001’’ on the diameter of the ball 
or “A” grade having a tolerance of plus e 
minus 0.0005’’ on the diameter of the bal]. 

35. England—Trojan Accumulators — gp 
Hickey, Trojan Works, Watford, Hertfordshire, 
desire purchase quotations on porous rup. 
ber battery separators as standard battery 
used in most American Army vehicles, also 
hard rubber battery containers. 

36. India—M. L. Mansukhani & Co., Ltd, 
59 Forbes Street, Fort Bombay, desire pur- 
chase quotations on machinery to manu. 
facture umbrella ribs with a capacity of 6,000 
sets (8 ribs to a set) per day. The Bombay 
firm is also interested in importing umbrella 
parts, such as notches, ferrules, caps, run- 
ners handles and black waterproof cloth for 
umbrella covering 

37. Italy—Ansaldo-Coke S. A. Genoa. 
Cornigliano, desire purchase quotations on 
approximately 1,500 tons of refractory ma- 
terials needed in the rebuilding of coke ovens, 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Italy—Soc. Acc. Horvat, 24 r Via del 
Giglio, Florence, desire purchase quotations 
on all kinds of mouth harmonicas. 

39. Malaya—-Fung Keong Rubber Manu- 
factory (Malaya), Ltd., Fung Building, High 
Street, Kuala Lumpur, desire purchase quo- 
tations on tube valves; 100,000 bicycle-tube 
valves, 50,000 passenger-car-tube valves, 
50,000 truck-tube valves. 

40. Netherlands—Arpic, N. V., 60 Overtoom, 
Amsterdam, W., desire purchase quotations 
on and representation for automotive spare 
parts, accessories, and tools. 

41. Netherlands—J. Jonkman, Jachthaven, 
Sassenheim, desires purchase quotations on 
outboard motors;  specifications—gasoline 
operated, series 1-10, 2 and 4 cycles, 2 and 4 
cylinders, water cooled 

42. Netherlands—Kinotechniek, N. V., 530 
Prinsengracht, Amsterdam, C., desire pur- 
chase quotations on and representation for 
cinematographical articles full line for pro- 
fessional and amateur, with catalog describ- 
ing equipment and supplies. 

43. Netherlands—M. Spijer, 28 Huygens- 
park, The Hague, desires purchase quotations 
on all kinds of toys and dolls. 

44. Switzerland—Graphische Bedarfsarti- 
kel A. G., 17 Weisenstrasse, Zurich, desire pur- 
chase quotations on metals for type-setting 
machines and stereotype, 5 tons of each alloy; 
collodion emulsion, sensitized, with coloring 
matter, 500 bottles of 1 liter each; shellac 


copy solution, sensitized, for etching on 
metals, 1,000 liters in 100 cans of 10 liters 
each. 


45. South Africa—I. A. Sieradzki, 49-50 
Sacke’'s Buildings, Joubert and Commissioner 
Streets, Johannesburg, desires purchase quo- 
tations on match-making machinery for the 
manufacture of paper-waxed matches, sulfur 
and/or phosphorous heads. 

46. South Africa—Nathan Smith (Pty) 
Ltd., 47 Brickhill Road, Durban, desires pur- 
chase quotations on, and representation for 
aircraft (particularly training planes). 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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ondon, (Continued from p. 15) istic of the fair was the display of peace- Year Rak rate Retiree 
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— (Continued from p. 6) struction work in rural districts of 
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pt and enjoyed a total attendance of over Production of cement was impossible to 90 percent of the building costs. The 
150,000, with more than a hundred per- for some time, because of the shortage former agency is concerned with build- 
Ps sons from foreign countries. All mer- of coal. During 1945, however, 300,000 ing in rural areas, the latter finances 
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U.S. Export Control and 


Related Announcements 


f 


ke 


(Developments communicated to Export- 
ers’ Service Section up to Monday. July 
29, 1946) 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, has issued the 
following Current Export Bulletin: 


No. 353—Current Export Bulletin No. 353, 
July 25, 1946 


I. Amendment of consolidated license (CL) 
procedure for the exportation of certain 
building materials to group K countries 
A. The Office of International Trade an- 

nounces that, effective immediately, the Con- 

solidated License (CL) procedure for the ex- 
portation to Group K countries of certain 
building materials, as set forth in Compre- 
hensive Export Schedule No. 21, page 50, Sec- 
tion II, Part 6, is amended to permit exporters 
of such building materials to submit more 
than one application for a Consolidated Li- 
cense (CL) during a calendar quarter, if 
shipments are to be made from more than 
one port of exit, or if unusual circumstances 
exist. However, the total amount of ma- 
terials covered by all applications submitted 
by a single exporter must not exceed the 
amount which would have been covered by 
one application. (For example: If an ex- 
porter’s total quarterly requirement of wall- 

board, paper or pulp, \%”’ to less than %7’’ 

in thickness (include of cane and other fibre) 

is 28,000 square feet, and he is shipping from 
four different ports of exit, he may submit 

four separate applications totaling 28,000 

square feet.) 

B. Holders of Consolidated Licenses for 
building materials.issued prior to this an- 
nouncement who are shipping from more 
than one port of exit may, if they desire, 
return the license to the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., in exchange for two or more licenses 
for use at different ports of exit. Such li- 
censes when returned should be accompanied 
by the number of applications for which 
licenses to export the unshipped balances are 
desired. The Office of International Trade 
will validate such applications and return 
them promptly to the applicant. 

C. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 21, 
page 50, Section II, Part 6, is amended ac- 
cordingly. 


II. Telegraphic clearance procedure for ez- 
port licenses 

A. The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that the telegraphic clearance pro- 
cedure in effect for BLT (Blanket) export li- 
censes outlined in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 21, page 45, item 2 Db, is ex- 
tended to apply to all other types of licenses 
requiring the presentation of the document 
to effect export clearance. 

B. Effective- immediately, therefore, hold- 
ers of approved export licenses, other than 
those for which presentation of the license 
at time of clearing shipment has been 
waived, may follow the procedure set forth 
below: 

1. When two or more shipments are made 
at the same time from different ports of 


exit, the licensee or his agent may present 
the license to one collector of customs and 
request that this collector telegraph or tele- 
type authorization to collectors at other ports 
of exit to clear additional shipments. This 
message must contain the following informa- 
tion: 


(a) License number 
(b) Consignee. 
(c) Consignor. number. 
(d) Destination (f) Units. 
(g) Net weight. 
(h) Value 


e) Commodity 
schedule B 


2. The collector at such other port of 
exit, upon receipt of the telegram or tele- 
type, will consider the message as evidence 
for the clearance of the export shipment at 
his port when the shipper’s export declara- 
tion lists information corresponding with the 
information on the telegraph or teletype. 

3. The collector holding the license will 
make the appropriate Bureau of Customs 
clearance notations on the back of the li- 
cense, or attachment thereto, at the time 
of wiring the collector at another port. 
After the proper notations have been made 
by the collector holding the license, the 
license may be returned to the licensee or 
his agent, if requested. 

4. In case shipment is not made at such 
other port of exit in accordance with tele- 
graphed or teletyped information, and an 
amendment to the collector’s notations on 
the license is necessary, it will be the re- 
sponsibility of the licensee or his agent to 
acquaint the collector of customs with the 
facts. Upon presentation of the license, the 
collector will exchange telegrams or tele- 
types with the collector at the other port 
to verify the necessity for the amendment 
and make such amendment in accordance 
with the facts. 

5. In all cases, the telegraph or teletype 
expenses will be borne by the licensee or his 
agent. 

C. Exporters are reminded that under the 
Consolidated License (CL) procedure for 
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III Policy in licensing of new Passenger egy 
f 


truck, and bus tires for third quarter, 1946 

The Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that, effective with the third quarter 
the quota of new passenger car, and bus 
tires for export will be licensed in accord. 
ance with the following general policy; 

1. Requirements for UNRRA will first be 
set aside. 

2. Twenty percent of the balance wil] be 
set aside for nonproducers who exported less 
than 1,500 tires per year on an average during 
the base period 1939, 1940, and 1941, export- 
ers who qualify for Veterans’ Preference 
projects, and contingencies. 

3. Sixty-five percent will be distributeq 
among traditional tire exporters and tire 
producers on the basis of historical participa- 
tion in exports. The remaining 15 per- 
cent will be reserved for new producers of 
tires for export and distributed on the basis 
of their percentage of United States produc. 
tion New producers of tires for export are 
defined for this purpose as producers who 
exported less than 1,500 tires per year on an 
average during the base period 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. 

In the distribution of the quota among 
all producers and traditional exporters con- 
sideration will be given to shipments actually 
made in the past against export licenses 
granted to such applicants 


IV. Use of Form IT 419 when appealing from 
rejection of applications 


When appealing from the rejection of ap- 
plications for individual export licenses, the 
new original copy or new application must 
be on form IT 419. This form is to be used 
even though the original rejected applica- 
tion was submitted on form FEA 419. Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule No. 21, Section II, 
Part 12, Titles B and C, page 68, is amended 
accordingly. 


V. Revisions 


A. Additions. Effective July 30, 1946, the 
following commodities are added to the Posi- 
tive List of commodities requiring individual 
license for export (See Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 21.) 


in the positive list 











Depart- Processing GLV\ a 
ment of code and value limits 
Commerce Commodity Unit related country group 

Schedule commodity 
B No. group : . 
154903 | Cassia (ground or unground Lb FOOD 2 1 J 
645000 Brass and bronze plates, sheets, and striy report win- Lb COPR 100 50 
dow strip and shapes in 647998 . 
645300 | Brass and bronze pipes and tubes (including pipe coils Lt COPR 100 50 
645430 | Brass and bronze pipe fittings Lt COPR 100 50 
645700 Wire, bare and insulated, brass and bronze LI COPR 100 50 
1 Requires individual license for export to all areas except the other American Republics 
B. Deletions. Effective immediately, the 
following commodity is placed on general Depart 
ment of 


license for exportation to the other American 
Republics. 


1Not required for Consolidated 
censes. 

?Not required for Consolidated (CL) Li- 
censes, except those covering building ma- 
terials, or men’s shirts. 


(CL) Li- 


Commerce Commodity 
Schedule 


B No 


154302 | Cinnamon 
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Cc, Shipments of any commodities removed 
from general license as a result of the provi- 
sions of Part A above, which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or 
in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual 
orders for export prior to the effective date of 
change may be exported under the previous 
general license provisions, 


IMPORT CONTROL 
No, 92—Amendment to War Food Order 
WFO-63 
The Department of Agriculture has 
amended War Food Order WFO-63, Ap- 
pendix A, effective July 23, 1946, in the 


following respects: 
1. By adding the following item thereto: 
Commerce import 


Food class number 
Olive oil, edible as 1424.000, 1425.- 
000. 


2. By deleting following items therefrom: 
Commerce import 
Food class number 

Cohune nuts and kernels N. 8. C. 
Cohune nut oil N. S. C. 
Alewives and other pickled or 0073.300— 

salted fish n. s. p. f. 1, 2. 0073.900 inc. 
Fish cakes, balls and pud- 0067.300. 

ding in oil, or in oil and 

other substance 1, 2. 
Fish paste and fish sauce 1, 2. 0078.500. 
Herring (including sprats, 0070.000 

pilchards, and anchovies), 0070.900 inc. 

all types 1, 2. 
Oysters, canned 1, 2 ~ 0081.100. 
Clams (except razor clams) 0081.500, 

and clams in combinations 

with other substances (ex- 

cept clam chowder) canned 

1, 2. 


Clams, razor, canned 1, 2 0081.400. 


Lobsters (including spiny 0084.000. 
lobsters and crawfish) 
canned. 


Lobster paste and sauce 1, 2. 0037.800. 
Beans, dried, except fava and N. S. C. 
mung beans 2 
Chickpeas and 

dried 1, 2. 
Peas, dried, ripe and split, 1197.000, 

excluding maple peas 2. 1198.000. 

No. 93—Amendment to War Food Order 

WFO-63 

Department of Agriculture has 
amended War Food Order WFO-63 ef- 
fective July 25, 1946, to provide for the 
deletion of the following commodities 
from the order: 

“Coconuts, in the shell, 1351.000, and 
shredded and desiccated coconut meat, 
1379.000.” 

Inasmuch as the present world supply 
of whole coconuts, as well as shredded 
and desiccated or similarly prepared co- 
conut meat, is such as to make feasible 
the lifting of import controls, there is 
no longer justification for retaining this 
commodity under WFO-63. However, 
since WFO-63 controls importation of all 
commodities which contain any quantity 
of cane or beet sugar, the amendment 
announced does not remove controls on 
Shredded and desiccated coconut in 
which any cane or beet sugar has been 
used in the preparation of the com- 
modity. 


garbanzos 1200.000. 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


Note.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight crafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 


5 gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1944 (an- 


nual) 
Argentina. Paper peso Preferential 3.73 
Ordinary 4.23 
Auction 4.94 
Free market 4.03 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42. 42 
Curb 51. 80 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 57 
Special free market 20. 20 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Free market 31. 85 
“eo 31. 00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 1.75 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 66 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1. 00 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (official 14. 06 
Honduras | Lempira Official 2. 04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 
Nicaragua | Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb ». 72 
Paraguay Guarani ¢ Official 3. 11 
Free 7 
Peru Sol do 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 
Free 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes § 1.85 
Venezuela. Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 35 


Average rate 


Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 


March mate 
1945 (an- 1946 equiva- 
ate A date 
nual) | (month- | Rat lent in Date 
ly) U.58 


currency 





3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Apr. 30, 1946 
4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
4.04 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
4.04 4.11 4.11 . 2433 Do. 
42. 42 42.42 42.42 . 0236 Do. 
59. 96 64. 00 63. 00 . 0159 Do. 
16. 50 16. 50 (2) .0606 | July 22,194 
19. 50 20. 10 19. 53 . 0512 Do. 
20. 00 (3) (3) 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 .0516 | June 30, 1946 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 . 0400 Do. 
32. 24 32. 25 33. 62 . 0297 Do. 
31. 00 31. 00 31. 00 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 Apr. 30, 1946 
1. 76 1.76 1. 755 Do. 
1. 83 1. 83 1. 855 Do. 
5. 68 5. 67 5. 67 Mar. 31, 1946 
5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 0. 
1. 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | Apr. 30, 1946 
13.77 14.04 | 515.04 .0665 | July 5, 1946 
2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 .4902 | Apr. 30, 1946 
4.86 4.86 4.86 . 2058 | May 31, 1946 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | May 25, 1946 
6. 62 5. 52 5. 60 . 1786 Do. 
3.12 3. 12 3. 12 . 3205 | June 22, 1946 
3. 41 3. 32 3. 26 . 3067 do. 
6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 . 15388 | May 31, 1946 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 . 4000 Do. 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 | July 1,1946 
1. 90 1.90 1. 90 . 5263 Do. 
1. 82 1. 785 1. 785 . 5602 Do. 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | July 2,1946 
3. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 





Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since November 1942, 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 


Special free market abolished by Decree-law No. 9025, effective Feb. 28, 1946. 


4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds). 


5 A decree of Nov. 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the dollar, 
respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2-percent charge on all exchange transactions resulted in effective 
buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. Beginning Feb. 16, 1946, an additional tax of 2 percent was imposed on 
exchange sales, thus causing an increase in the effective selling rate for dollars from 13.77 to 14.04. On May 6, 1946, an 
additional tax of 1 sucre per dollar was imposed on most exchange sales, causing an increase in the effective selling rate 


for dollars from 14.04 to 15.04 
6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
7 Established Dec. 4, 1945 
§ In effect since July 25, 1944. 


NotTeE.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





New World Trade Leads 


(Continued from p. 44) 


Trade Lists Available 

The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by American Firms 
from this Division. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—British Guiana; Trinidad. 

Business Firms—Arabia. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Egypt; 
Uruguay. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Cuba; Palestine. 


Electrical Supplies and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Iran. 

Flour Mills—Australia; Brazil; Chile. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry— 
Mexico. 

Molders of Plastic Products—Brazil. 

Radios and Radio Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Mexico. 

Second-Hand Clothing, Shoe and Hat 
Importers and Dealers—Canada. 

Textile Industry—Brazil. 





Motion pictures produced in the United 
States are retaining their popularity in 
Czechoslovakia despite the showing of 
large numbers of other foreign-made 
films. One of the chief reasons given for 
this preference is the long acquaintance- 
ship on the part of Czech theater audi- 
ences with pictures produced in the 
United States. 


| eo aye 


2a 
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“New Books and 


eo. 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen, 
appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, July 21, 1946: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C., for the price of 10 cents each; 
subscription price, $3.50 per year. The 
July 21 issue contains these articles: 


PRESENT STATUS OF GERMAN YOUTH 
(Part II). By Henry J. Kellermann. 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMITTEES FOR FINANC- 
ING FOREIGN TRADE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
PROCLAIMED LIST. 


SpecraL U. S. DIPLOMATIC MISSION TO 
THE KINGDOM OF YEMEN. 


IMPORTANCE OF BRITISH FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT TO INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 


COOPERATION. 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
1945-46 FAMINE RELIEF FooD SHIPMENTS. 


UNITED STATES PREPARED TO RENOUNCE 
Its SHARE IN GERMAN ASSETS IN AUSTRIA. 


SUMMARY OF NONMILITARY ACTION IN 
JAPAN, May 1946. 


INTER-AMERICAN MILITARY COOPERATION. 
LEND-LEASE SETTLEMENT WITH BRAZIL. 


LEND-LEASE SETTLEMENT WITH NEW 
ZEALAND. 


SURPLUS-PROPERTY AGREEMENT WITH 
BRAZIL. 


The July 28 
articles: 


issue contains these 


FINANCIAL AGREEMENT WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN APPROVED BY CONGRESS: 
Statement by the President. 
Exchange of notes between Acting 
Secretary Acheson and the British 
Ambassador. 
THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT COUNCIL. 


ACCORD REACHED WITH SWEDISH DELE- 
GATION ON GERMAN ASSETS IN SWEDEN. 


AGREEMENT ON CONTROL MACHINERY IN 
AUSTRIA. 


NEW WORLD TRADE LEADS 


PROCEDURE FOR FILING WaAR-DAMAGE 
CLAIMS IN ITALY, BULGARIA, RUMANIA, AND 
HUNGARY. 


PROCEDURE FOR GASOLINE RATIONS TO 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS IN EUROPE. 


UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO BELGIUM, 


LUXEMBURG, AND THE NETHERLANDS, TO 
NEGOTIATE DOUBLE-TAX TREATIES. 


Other Publications 


BULLETINS OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFF 
COMMISSION. A series of reports on eco- 
nomic controls and commercial policy in 
the American Republics. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND COMMERCIAL 
PoLicy IN CuBA. 1946. Price, 15 cents. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND COMMERCIAL 
POLICY IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 1946. 
27 pp. Price, 10 cents. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND COMMERCIAL 
PoLicy IN HAITI. 1946. 26 pp. Price, 
10 cents. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 





Latin America’s 
Economy as World 
Conflict Ended 


(Continued from p. 43) 


The principal suppliers of Ecuador's 
imports were the United States, account- 
ing for 55 percent, and Argentina, 10.4 
percent. Imports from the United States 
consisted principally of foodstuffs, chem- 
icals, pharmaceuticals, structural iron 
and steel, and agricultural machinery. 
In Ecuador’s exports, the United States 
was the predominant market, taking 58 
percent of the total; 16 percent went to 
Cuba. Straw hats and cacao were the 
principal items exported; exports of 
straw hats were valued at $5,167,368, an 
all-time peak, and constituted 19 percent 
of total exports in 1945; in 1944, exports 
were valued at $4,895,929. Exports of 
cacao, in 1945, were valued at $4,102,564, 
or 15 percent of the total; in 1944, they 
were valued at $2,073,369. While com- 
plete statistics for 1945 are not yet avail- 
able for other exports, it is known that 
shipments of rice, balsa wood, and rubber 
declined sharply in 1945, compared with 
1944. Dissatisfaction with the low profit 
margins afforded by the United States 
ceiling prices on cacao and coffee led 
Ecuadoran exporters to seek other mar- 
kets. In an attempt to halt depletion of 
the country’s foreign exchange, the Gov- 
ernment tightened its control over im- 
ports, giving preference to articles of 
prime necessity and to equipment needed 
for economic reconstruction. 


{With the foregoing article on “South 
American West-Coast Republics,” FOREIGN 
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Contributors” 





Column |. 


a 


Edmund F. Becker (“Commercial Ip. 
telligence Crux of Successful Trade”) — 
Born Evansville, Ind. School of Foreign 
Service, Georgetown University, Wash. 
ington, 1928-31; George Washington 
University, Washington, A. B,, 1949, 
Department of State; Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 1929; Assistant 
Chief, Special Services and Intelligence 

ranch, Office of International Trade. 


Gertrude E. Heare (“Living Costs in 
Brazil”).—Born Washington, D. ¢ 
George Washington University (A. B., 
1928, A. M., 1933, in Commerce and Eco- 
nomics); subsequent study at George 
Washington, American, and Catholic 
Universities. Bureau Of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1930-33; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1933-37; Social Se- 
curity Board, 1937-42; since 1942 
economic analyst in American Republics 
Division, Department of Commerce, and 
since January 1943 country specialist as- 
signed to Brazil. 


Walter W. Hill (‘Finland Gears To 
Meet Construction Needs”’).—Born New 
York City. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1931-33; Syracuse University, 
1933-37. Amco, New York City, artist, 
1937-38; Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Washington; U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, 1940-41; Naval Ordnance Labo- 
ratory, U. S. Navy, 1941-45; vice consul, 
Helsinki, April 1945; services terminated 
in June 1946. 





COMMERCE WEEKLY brings to a conclusion the 
comprehensive four-part study entitled 
“Latin America’s Economy as World Conflict 
Ended,” which has been running in this 
magazine throughout the month of July. 
Previous articles covered: “I: The Region 
Readjusts to ‘Postwar Imperatives’”; “II: 
Mexico, Central America, and the Caribbean 
Republics”; and “III: South American North- 
Coast and East-Coast Republics.’’] 





Grain Elevator To Be Built in 
Baghdad, Iraq 


Bids are invited for the construction of 
a 5,000-ton grain elevator in Baghdad, 
Iraq. Contract documents are obtain- 
able from Coode, Wilson, Vaughan Lee 
& Gwyther, Alliance House, 12 Caxton 
Street, Westminster, SWI, London, Eng- 
land. Tender expires September 28, 
1946. 














